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ABSTEACT OP FINDINGS, 



Twentj/^- seven hypotheses, relative to middle school operations were 
generated ^d tested through analyses of data gathered. Using various 
instruments, data were obtained from varied sources: students, teachers, 

pj;>incipcLls , and central administrative offices. 

Discussions about each hypothesis are contained in the fore-going 



body of the present paper. Findings about each hypothesis are presented 
at the end of the discussions and are repeated below. Following this 
recapitulation of findings, hypotheses are catalogued according to whether 
they were (l) accepted, (2) partially accepted, or (3) rejected. 



Recapitulation f Findings 



Hypothesis la (p. 15-18) .. 

Middle schools "to a greater extent" than traditional junior 
high schools will feature innovative instructional practices. 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

The release from constrictions associated with the ninth :,grade 
facilitated the development of more flexible and innovat ’’’e scbooJ foi 
children aged il-l4 featuring (“1) team- teaching, (2) continuous progress 
programs, (3) varied scheduling, and (4) greater opportunities for 
subject e3<5)loration« 

Cv 

Hypothesis lb (p. 19 - 20 ) ' 

Innovative instructional programs at middle schools will 
stimulate building modifications in the direction of more open 
and flexible designs. 

■-S 



/ 



The hypothesis is accepted. , ' , 

Of the nineteen building activities identified, fxfteen xnvolve 

developing 9Pen, flexible instructional areas. • ; . ■ 

Hypothesis 2a (p. 21-22) 

Middle school schedules. for sixth graders will show blocks _of 
- departmentalized. 

The hypothesis is rejected. _ 

Grade le-vels mtHin middle schools are on a single schedule. 
Differentiated scheduling, which would allow younger children to spend 
more ttoe with a teacher (or team) than older children as a strategy to 
ease the transitio< from the self-contained organization of the elementary 
to the departmentalized organization of the high school, was not obseryed. 
Hypothesis 2b (p. 23-24) 

Middle school faculties- will be composed as substan-tl^ 

SmSL S teachers with both elementary and secondary 

certification. 

The hypothesis; Is accepts. .. . 

A significantly greater proportion of teachers in the two middle 
schools hawe elementary certification (79 per cent) than do those in the - 
two Jrxiicr high (45 per cfent) -schools. 

hypothesis 3^ (p* 25“ 32) , 

Sixth graders’ physical 

seventh graders better tharx those of fxfi:h graders. 
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Tli0 liypoth-ssis is accepted.. 

sixth grade boys - on measnres of ™lght and height - differed 
alightly more from boys In grades five than from those In grade ^ seven. ■ 

Sixth grade girls differed considerably more from fifth grade girls 
than from seventh grade girls on those two measm-es. . 

Hypothesis 3t> (p* 25-32) 

ninth graders' physical 

teSth. graders better than those of eighth graders. 

' The hypothesis is' partially accepted. 

•■mn-in-f. -\-n tenth grade boys in height but 
Ninth grade boys were more similar to tent g 

more similar to eighth grades boys In weight. As girls had achieved the 

major portion of. their ultimate hel^t and weight in grade el^t,.. differences 

thereaPber were small and irrelevsnt. 

Hypothesis 4a (p.- 33-35) ' 

seventh, and eighth grade students at middle schools will date 
less frequently than those at junior hig 

Hypothesis 4b (p. 33~35)_ =■ ’ 

Ninth grade students at high schools 
" ' f frequently than those at junior high sc 

Hypothesis 4a is partially accepted. • - 

Hypothesis 4b is accepted. ^ . ■ " • 

, ' Dating practices of Junior high eighth g^ders .did not significantly 

differ from those in the same grade at middle sehools. Howeyer, el^th 

grade students In a two-year middle school were fo^d to date signifloantly 

less than eighth graders who. had experienced middle school for nly 

year. 



■ * ^ 

‘ -Dating practices ;pf ninth graders in a high' school setting were not 
fonna to differ significantly from those in a Junior high setting, "althoa*^ 
"the ‘trend favored "blae former group. 

■ •• : -It may b? postulated that parental attitudes and individual maturation 
continue to he the' dditinating factors in determining the social life of 

adolescents, 'However, some evidence was gathered which would support .a - 

prediction'of further reduction in the dating'behavior of eighth graders 

as' -Junior high experienced students depart frbm middle schools. The type 
of school Velajid activities that are allowed to "emerge certainly must 
also be 'a factor in determining social- behavior. . . 

/7 ' 

Hypothesis ^a (p* 37“39) 

«^n‘h=?tantiallv fewer inter-school athletic contests will te ^ 

. SheaSed^^wfen middle schools than previously between . 

junior high' schools. 

The h;.'pothesis is rejected. ■ ■ 

schools 'schedule as mkny football.'games and more basketball 

games than previously under the junior high school organisation. .. , 

However, several other aspects of the athletic program in the middle 
.schools have been restricted in ways that are likely to les.sen the unpaot 

■ of athletics on the'.total school life. These restrictions include (1) the 
ellilinatio- of pep rallies, cheer leaders, and marching bands, (2) the 
discouragement of student attendance' at away-fr^-home games, and (3). the 
scheduling of games on local school Txelds . 

Hvpothegjs ^ (p. ^0-42) 
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The hypothesis is accepted. . ^ 

Monthl^ reports from schools about activities suggest that, suhstan ' 
Opportunity has been afforded middle school students to engage in Inter- 
school contests; , Schedules of activities have been developed and f-apable . 

personnel provided to direct t&e-aotivitiesi 

Hypothesis 3c (PV ^3.-^5) . - , 

Sub St anitial proportions of mid^e school studfents wall 
partic^ate ' in athletic contests and aptivxtxes. . 

The hypothesis is partially accepted. . ' . 

Substantial and increasihg inydlvement of children at a few .schools 
and plans at others to re-kindle both student' and staff interest in inter- 
school athletic contests and activities provides support for the part i^ 
acceptance of the hypothesis. A general slowness for’ students to respond 
to the programs at many schools necessitates a partial rejection.^ 

Hypothesis 6a and 6b (p. k6-h7) • 

6a Fewer dances and pap>rallias will be ^ 

. ■ under the middle school progr^ than preva-ously under pn 

jTjnior high progra^ni. ■ 

. n • n ti >' -hp nre-anized under the middle school 
6b Marching bands wxH not be organizea ixi 

program. 

The hypotheses are accepted. 

Man;- higb" school-oriented. characteristics have been systematically 

excluded from the middle school program: dances, cheer leaders, , pep ^ 

rallies, and marching bands. 

' J ■- 

' ' Hypothesis ,Ta (p. 48 - 49 ) 

c -Ki, ff-raders in middle schools will enroll in classes 

' ' , ^ 1 ^ sSi e^^U^t^f not available in elementary schools. 
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The hypothesis is partially accepted. 

Classes have been generally organized in Spanish for sboth graders. 
Homemaking and industrial art eldsses have, for the most part, Inarted 
enrollments to older students. 

' Hypothesis 7h (p- 50) 

“o^iS^of ISfr Lf if tp^^iSred i-" 

not available in elementary schools. 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

seventy per sent of middle sohool sixth graders named specialized 
instructional areas, personally used hy them that are not available in 

elementary schools. , ' 

Hypothesis Jo (p., 51-53) _ , 

«^ixth graders in middle schools will have teachers who ^e more 
specLlized than will sixth graders. in elementary schools. 

The hypotheses is accepted. 

Middle school teachers of 'sixth graders are certified for higher 
levels of instruction and are more likely to be specialists in their 

teaching fields. ^ 

Hypothesis 8a (p. 5^) 

tnrSS^f Ss^sef flvifg ^cfrtprfndg Jfoif 1-f 

“Ss hf normaUy avallah^h^lmior hi^ schools. 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

Approximately one -half of ninth graders guestloned ^re able to name 
a subject or area available to them, as a result of high school attendance 
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H ypothesis 8h (p. 55-57) - » 

•w-in-i-h evaders in high schools will have teachers available who 
^olSlfel than those available to ninth graders in 

junior high schools. « ^ 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

school teachers of ninth graders at two schools had earned 

t, ^-r r.r>i 1 acre credit in their axeas of instinction 

substantially more hours of college credi-c i , 

than had junior high school teachers of ninth graders. , . ■ 

Hypothesis _9a (p. 57) , ' 

, r.s;.sir;s"ts: s^r^*ss‘:s.^54 ““ 

The hypothesis is rejected. . ^ ■ 

, E^rldence was not produced through Interviews with principals to 

indicate that older student s in middle schools were allotted progressively 

greater amounts of independent’ time. . , ■ - 

Hypothesis 9t> (p« 58-6o) 

Middle school students will exhibit l^raved co^ete^^^ ’ 

self-direction as they proceed thru middle school. . 

I ‘ * ■ 

■ . The hypothesis is partially accepted. 

; Nearly one-half (44 per cent) of teachers anonymously questioned , 

expressed belief that student shills in self-direction were improving, 
whereas less than one-fourth (22 per' cent) expressed belief that they 

"w&TQ d0CX*easing. * ^ 

' on a related question about Improvements in conduct over the previous 

year,*eachers co,>ld not agree. Nor could-l=eacbers agree whether or not 

. substantial behavioral problems were 'arising during Independent study time, 

8 
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However, a large (but not major) proportion did express oonoern about 
the greater freedom provided students under the middle school, philosophy. 

Hypothesis 9£ (p. 6 I- 62 ) 

Middle school students ^11 express ’greater feelings of self- 
. worth then will similar junior high school students. 

The hypothesis is rejected. 

Differences in measures of self-worth obtained on "middle school 
students were not significantly different from those obtained on a similar 
group of junior high school student ^ 

Hypothesis 10 ( 63 - 65 ) 

sfi^aicfr/o^s-paSoriiisr^^ 

school experience on a standardized achievement test battery. 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

The performance of middle school e:qjerienoed students slightly, but 
not significantly, exceeded that of Junior high experienced students on a 
measure of academic achievement. 

Hypothe sis 11a (p. 66-73) 

Middle school tetachers will express general acceptance of 
•• middle school concepts. - 

The hypothesis is partially accepted. 

A large majority of middle school teachers favored the comblnatio^of 
grades 6, T, Id 8, and geherall^avored ml)ldle schoo^oncepts. However, 
teachers tended to ^ curient middle school 

objectives, ’ • - '• 

<5 ' : 



Hypothesis llh (p. 7^-77) 



Miaaia s=l>ool teachers 

teacher rapport than mil junior high teachers. 

The hypotliBsis is accepted. 

Teachers in schools that had operated as middle schools for two years 
.cored significantly higher on the Minnes ota Teacher Attit^ to^ntorj: 

*an Jnnior high teachers or one-year middle school teachers. 

Hypothesis 11c (p. 78-83) 

;r.sssx*ss sas is«“.5s.:r - ■*“ 

The hypothesis is rejected. 

Responses of students at two middle schools did not support the 
existence of a systematic plan hy which teachers or other staff members 
profile student guidance, and three-fourths of a randomized sas^,le of 
teachers from all middle schools refused to confirm an increase in student 

guidance at their schools. 

Hvpo'thesis lid (p. 84-85) 

The school drop-out rate of seventh, eighth, and ninth graders 
• • Sll decrease under the middle school plan. 

The hypothesis is rejected. 

, A system-wide decrease in th; drop-out rate was achieved in 1969 - 7 O, 
but the decrease was unrelated to the middle school, movement. 

f - Hypothesis lie (p. 86-88) 

The average daily attendance rates for grades 7. 8, and 9 will 
Unprove Sder the middle schpol organxzation. 

The’ hypothesis is rejected. 

Tbe dron-out rate for grade eight was significantly reduced, but 



that for grade nine and for the school system at large significantly 
increased. The increase in rate for the system Increased from 5. 4 per 
cent . to 6.1 per cent, most of it- occurring at grade nine. 

Hypothesis Ilf (p. 89-91) 

Proportions of>ale teachers will not diminish at middle schools 
or at elementary schools. 

The hypothesis is partially accepte^. 

■Ehe decrease in the proportion of menM^eachers at both the elementary 
and middle school leyel approached significance. The proportxon of 
elementary men to the total elementary staff diminished from 8.2 per cent 
in 1967-68 to 6.4 per cent in 1969-70. m the middle schools, the decrease 
was from 34 per cent in 1968-69 to 31 per cent in I 969 - 70 . 

Accepted, Partially Accepted, and Eedected Hypotheses 
Accepted ; 

Hypothesis la - Mge Slf JLSrr^r^o^tSS'^nstr^^ 

' tional practices. 

Hypothesis lb - 

of more open and flexible designs, 
certification. 

T 4 -v, qn^rhh eraders’ physicea characteristics 

Hypothesis 3a - Sirth better than those of fifth 

graders. 

TT 4 -t, • ),>! winth erade students at hi^ schools will not date 
Hypothesis 4b - ^t than those at Jnnlor high schools. 

TT 1-t, • cTh Substantial numbers of intra-school athletic cogests 

Hypothesis 5^ — Suhst^ti^ ..heduled under the middle 



Hypothesis 6a — 

Hypothesis 6b -- 
Hypothesis 7b — 

Hypothesis ?c — 

Hypothesis 8a — 

Hypothesis 8b — 



Fewer dances and pep rallies will be offxcxally 
scheduled ixnder the middle school program than 
previously iinder the jixnior high program. 

Marching bands will not be organized under the 

middle school program. 

Many sixth grade stuu-nts in middle schools^ will spend 
some portion of their school day xn specxalxzed 
instructional areas not available xn elementary schools 

Sixth graders in middle schools will have teachers 
who are more specialized than will sxxth graders xn 
elementary schools. 

Numbers of ninth graders in high schools will 
in classes involving subject matter and/or specxal 
areas not normally available in junior hxgh schoo s. 

Ninth graders in high schools will have teachers 
available who are more specialized than those 
available to ninth graders in junior hxgh sc. ools. 



Hypothesis 10 — 



Hypo the sis 11b - 



Eighth graders who have one year of mxddle school 
experience will match or out-perform sxmxlar exghth 
graders with no middle school experience on a 
standardized achievement test battery. 

Middle school teachers will score higher on a _ 
measure of pupil-teacher rapport than wxll jxinxor 
high teachers. 
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Partially Accepted ; 

Hy'pothesis 3b> -- 

Hypothesis 4a -- 



Hypoth&sis 5c 
Hypothesis 7a 



Ninth graders’ physical characteristics wi^ match 
those of tenth graders better than those of exgh 
graders. 

Seventh and eighth grade students at ■ midcU.e schools 
will date less frequently than those at jiinxor hxgh 
schools. 

Substantial proportions of 

will participate in- athletic contests and actxvxtxes. 

. Many sixth graders in middle schools will enroll xn 
classes involving subject matter not avaxlable 
elementary schools, . 



o 



H^othesis 9h — 
Hypothesis 11a — 
Hypothesis Ilf -■ 



Middle school students 'wiU. exhibit improved 
conpetehce in self-direction. 

Middle school teachers will express general 
acceptance of middle school concepts. 

Proportions of male teachers will not dijninish at 
middle schools or at elementary schools. 



Re.jected ; 

Hypothesis 2a ■ — 

Hypo'tbesis 5a — 
Hypothesis 9a — 
Hypothesis 9c 
Hypothesis 11c — 
Hypothesis lid -- 
Hypothesis lle*-- 



Middle school schedules for six±h graders ^11 show 
blocks of time spent under the direction of one ^ 
teacher (or a team of teachers) -while eighth graders 
■will be more or less completely departmentalized. 

Substantially fewer inter-school athletic contests 
will be scheduled between middle schools than 
previously between junior high schools. 



Middle school students will have increasing” amounts 
of scheduled independent study time as they proceed 
through grade levels. 

Middle school students will express greater feelings 
of self-worth then will similar junior high school 

students. 

Individual guidance provided for,, middle school^ 
students will be superior to that provided ounior 
high students. 

The school drop-out rate of seventh, eighth, and 
ninth graders will decrease under the middle school 

plan. ® 

The average daily attendance rates for grades 7, 

8, and 9 will improve under the middle school 
organization. 



O *Tha AM rata taprovad far tha system as a whole. Imt was not necessarily 
^RJC related to the middle school plan. , 

13 



Summary Statements 

■ Most of the major objectives of the middle school re-orgaJiiaation are 
being attained. Considerable progress has been affected in generating 
schools for young adolescents which are (l) developing flexible schedules 
and innovative curricula, (2) excluding high- school oriented characteristics, 
(3) providing enriched escperignces for sixth graders, (4) combining more 
compatible age groups, and (5) developing staffs which tend to be more 
nurturing, supportive, and accepting of students aged H-l4. Academic 
progress of students has been maintained during this initial adjustment 

period. 

The data indicate that little progress has been affected toward the 
goal of providing a "bridge" between elementary and high schools in 
■terms of easing the transition from modified self-contained to depart- ^ 
mentalized organizations and in terms of scheduling differentiated 
opportxinities for various age groups to develop skills in self-direction. 

The data also indicate that little progress has been made toward the goal 
of supplying the substantial amount of individuaa guidance recommended 
for adolescents by proponents of the middle school philosophy. 
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SHORT-TERM ASSESSMENT OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL PLAN 



ts INTRODUCTION 

As educational prbg>rams develop, it is appropriate to gather data 

periodicaaly relatiye, to the extent to which procedtxes are operal^ional ^ 

and: to .wh'ich origlnad obaectives «e being met or approached. - - Initial 

plans for middle School laslementation by Fort Worth Public School ■ 

Administrators included continuous evaluation. 

The mitoe school needs to he checked . ■- 

sure that it is achievtog the purpose for which it «'ras 

designed (6, p.^.,-c23;^, 1 a-') • . ” 

it ^ ^ r ' • 

Hypotheses which underlie the middle school should he 
periodically checked for validity and achievement ^ 

(6, p. 23 ,' Ih). 

Evaluation should provide feedback for imiproving or 

modifying existing* practices (6, p. 23, c) . ^ 

The present evaluation, after one year of middle school operation, 
tends properly to focus on the processes and may be described basically 

■as an evaluation of procedures. It atta:>pts primarily to answer the 

question, "Is the middle school organization proceeding as designed?" 

Effects, of the "middle school philosophy" on students and staffs 
are expected to- be’ long-term, and an apsraisal of these effects should 
be more fruitful after three to flVe ^s. However, efforts will be 
made at the present point to asc^rtarT^any Immediate -change in student 
academic achievement,'’ social tShavlor, br.jelf 'concept, and in teachers' 
attitudes toward children and belief in the middle 'school concept. .. 
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Hirplementatlon of khe Mldale School organization 

During the year 1967-68 the superintendent initiated procedures 

designed to tap staff and cornnuiilty attitudes relatiye to a possible . ■ . 

re-organization , of schools into a ■ 5 - 3 -^^ pl»n replace the existing ^ 
6 - 2 - 3 . The design.would combine grades 6, _ 7 > and 8 in the middle -schoois. 
Following a fayorahle response, the Board bf Education acted to approve 
the taplementation of the middle school concept in four schools during , 
1968-69: the new Leonard School, Meacham Junior High, Elder .Junior 
High, and Riverside Junior High. ‘In 1969-YO all other junior high schools 
converted to the 6, 7 , ^d 8 grade plan With the exception of Handley 
and Meadowhrook Junior Highs and three junior-senior highs (grades 
7 - 12 ) : Como Junior-Senior High, Kirkpatrick Junior-Senior High, and 

I. M» Tsrrell Juxiior- Ssnior High# 

-Avallahility of space for ninth graders at the various high schools 

was the key to the re-organization. Present building plans will enable 

the Handley and Meadowhrook Junior Highs to move to the middle school pl>m 

in 1970-71 and for Kirkpatrick and Como Junior Highs to convert m 

1971-72. The contenplated conpletion of a new high school in the 

• -I *11 oiirMT T M T’ei'i'ell Middle School ho heconie 

Momingside area will allow 1 . M. lerreii 

operational ah hhah hime. 



Rationale for the Middle School Organization 

Why a re-organization of grade levels? The literature from the 
educational domain indicts the tra^j^ional junior high in two basic areas 



First, the presence of an offlcal high school grade has forced the 
entire junior high into an organization that is generally characterized as, 

2l 



rigid and unresponsive to the great' variance in needs, interests, and ta-tents 
of adolescents ( 6 , p. 1 ; 2 , p. 8) . In a report to the Association for 
supervision and Curriculum Development, the Commission on Secondary 



Curriouim -wrote: 



Is today’s high school program truly geared' to jne ^-5 such 
characteristics of today’s younsters-? The realistic answer 
nuist bs 81 I'eluc'ban'b no ( 2 3 p# 0 "“ 9 )» 



As the ninth grade is subject to the Carnegie Unit requirements, 
among other*,, restrictions have been applied to the intact junior high 4^ 
'organization. It is felt that this constriction has been translated into 
a rigid, non- innovative instructional program that has not recognized 
uniqueness of students and subject matter. In non-instructional areas 
the junior high^is ^described by critics as amijjii-high school with 
activities designed for and focusing on the needs and interests of the 



more mature ninth graders (6 , p. Ij 2 , p. 10 ). 

Second, new growth patterns of present-day youth ( 5 , p. l),toth 
physically and socially, are pictured as resulting in student incompat- 
ibility within-the 6 - 3-3 plah. The presence of ninth graders (15 year 
bids.) in junior highs now seemingly brings undue social pressure on 
"s^rgnth . and eighth graders while sixth graders (12 year olds) are 

in a similar role in the elementary school (6 , p. l). 

Major plans for correcting the deficiencies of the junior high will 

revolve around a re-organization of the schools into a 5 - 3 -^ structure 
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students pei; day, and none may have more than 155 per day (, ^ ^ 
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with grades 6 , 7 , and 8 in the middle school, and the adoption of the 
’■middle school concept" ( 6 , p. 3-±k) . The following organizational 
advantages axe possible through the adoption of this organization and 

philosophy: 

■ 1. The release from the Carnegie TTnit requirements would free 

the middle school to become flexible and innovative in designing 
instructional programs to fit the. specific needs of children 
aged ll-l4' ^ 3j P* 1-^)* 

2.. Ejq)eriences and programs may be planned for age groups that are 
more physically and 'socially compatable: grades K-5 at the 

elementary level; grades 6-8 at the middle school level; and 
grades 9-12 at the high school level. 

3 . A transitional stage may be provided to bridge the gap as the 

child moves from the basically self-contained (one teacher 

for all subjects) classroom of the elementary school to the 
totally departmentalized (specialized teachers for separate 
subjects) organization of the high school ( 6 , p. 3, #5). 
Special needs of yoiing adolescents will be met by the followxng 
middle school'-procedures: 

1. Twelve year olds will have an opportunity to benefit from the 

^ecialized knowledge of middle school teachers and an expanded 



O 



curriculum ( 6 ,p. 2 ,^ 2 &^ 6 )., 

Greater opportunities will be provided for students to explore 
subject fields and interests through increa-sing the n\miber of 
available electives ( 6 , 
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3. Greater opportunities will be provided for students to receive 
individual guidance through increased interaction with a more 
nurturing staff of teachers and administrators (6, # 9)-. 

4. Pressure to conform to more sophisticated behavior patterns of 
• older adolescents would be lessened through elmination of 

high school oriented esctra-curricula activities (6. # ?) . 

5. Increased opportunities for individual diagnosis and prescription 
will be provided through team teaching, continuous progress, 

intramural sports, etc. (6, #1, #3)* 

6. Increased opportunities will be provided for students to gain 

in self-direction, self-knowledge,' and self-worth through avail- 
ability of larger numbers of exploratory courses, electives, 
non-scheduled time, continuous progress classes, and increased 
guidance from a supportive staff. 

7. Ninth graders will have an opportunity to benefit from the more 
' specialized program of the high school' in terms of teacher 
specialists ajid sophisticated learning areas. 
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identification 
hypotheses, 

(4) the stipulation 
these four steps are 

Objectives and Hypotheses 
Objectives were 
discussed in the Handb o ok fo^ 
These objectives were then 
FWISD administrators 
school movement 

Each initial 
. lated into one or more 
tives, are listed below: 

Objectives 

1. A release from the Carnegie 
Unit constriction will 
facilitate innovative 
organizational patterns 
focusing on individual- 
ization of instructions. 



O 




The hypotheses, with related objec- 



Hypotheses 

la. Middle schools, to a greater 

extent than traditional junior 
hi^ schools will feature 
innovative instructional 
practice s of ' the following 
types: 

. a. team teaching 

b. flexible scheduling^ 

c. ' independent study time 

d. non-graded>or continuous 
progress plans 

e. subject exploration 
- opportunities 



EVALUATIVE PROCEDURES ^ ^ 

A tentative evaluation design was developed in four stages: (l) 

of objectives, (2) translation of objectives into -^measureable 
(3) selection of data-gathering instruments and sources, and 
of appropriate data analysis techniques. Resiilts of 
sumitiarized in Appendix A. .. 



identified and summarized from those listed and 
Principals of Middle Schools (^) •. 
critiqued for the Research Department by 
for accuracy in reflecting the goals cf the middle 

in Fort Worth. 

objective and each potential problem area was trans- 
hypotheses. 
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2. Tlie traJisition for students 
from the semi self-contained 
elementary classroom to the 
ftilly departmentalized high 
school organizatioh "wi-ll he 
eased. . 




together pupils who axe more 
comipatihle. 



4. The exclusion of the more 
socially mature ninth 
graders will ease social 
pressure on seventh and 
eighth graders. 



5. An emphasis on intr a- school 
sports will he facilitated 
hy a de- emphasized athletic 
program. 



se 



lb . Innovative instructional 

programs at middle schools 
wi.ll stimulate building 
modifications in the direction 
of more o^en and flexible designs. 

2a. Middle school schedules for 
"'sijcth graders will allow for 
blocks of time to be spent ixnder 
the direction of one’ teacher 
(or a team) while eighth graders 
will be almost completely depart- ^ 
. mental! zed. 

2b. Middle school faculties will 
be composed of teachers w;^th 
both elementary and secondary 
certification. 

3a. Sixth graders' physical 
^ characteristics will match 
those of seventh graders 
better "than fifth graders. 

3b. Ninth graders' physical 

char act eristics will match 
those of tenth graders better 
than eighth graders. 

' 4a. Eighth graderp at middle 
schools will date less 
frequently than eighth graders 
at junior high schools.- 

4b. Ninth graders at high schools 
■will not date more frequently 
than ninth graders in junior 
h-gh schools. 

'5a. Substantially fewer inter- _ 

school athletic contests will 
be scheduled between middle 
schools than previously between 
junior high schools. 

5b. Substantial numbers of intra- 
school athletic contests will 
be scheduled under the middle 
school organization. 
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6 . The absence of ninth 
graders will allow the 
middle school to exclude 
many high school 

characteristics. 



7 . An enriched curriculum 
and more^. specialized 
teachers' and facilities 
will he. available for 
sixth graders. 



5c; Substantial proportions of_ 

students, of both sexes, , will 
participate in athletic contests 
and activities under the middle 
school organization. 

6 a. Fewer dances and pep rallies 
will be officially scheduled 
c under the middle school progr^ 
than previously under the junior 
high program. 

6b. Marching bands will not be 
organized under the middle 
school program. 

7a. . Many sixth graders in middle 

schools will enroll in classes 
involving subject matter not 
available in elementary' 
schools. 

7 b. Many sixth grade students in 

middle schools will spend .some 
portion of the school da,y’in 
- specialized instructional areas 

not available in elementary 
schools* 

7c* Sixth graders in middle schools 
will have large proportions of 
teachers who are subject- 
specialists thau will sixth 
' graders' in elementary schools* 



8 . An enriched curr" culum and 
more specialized teachers 
and facilities will be 
available for ninth graders* 



8 a* A substantial proportion of 
ninth graders will enroll in 
classes involving subject 
matter and/or specialized 
areas not available in junior 
high schools* 
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9. Flexible scheduling will^ 

provide greater opportunities 
for students to gain 
con 5 )etence in self— directioij. 




10. Academic achievement will 
be maintained and possibly 
improved. 



8c, Ninth graders in high schools 
will have teachers- available 
who ^e more’ specialized than 
those available to ninth 
graders In junior high schools. 

9a. Middle school students will 
have increasing amounts of 
scheduled independent study 
time as they proceed through 
the middle school instructional- 
levels. . 

9h. Middle school students will 

. exhibit improved competence in 
self-direction as tiief proceed 
thro’ugh middh^^chool instruc- 
tional levela* 

9c. Middle schopy students will 

feelings of 

-worth than will similar 
students in junior high schools. 

10a. Eighth graders who have one- 

year of middle^-eehool experience 
•Will match o-p out-perform 
similar eigltth graders with no 
middle schocK, experience on a 
standardized achievement test 
, battery. 



11. The philosophy of the 

iniddle school movement j 
in terms of meeting the 
specific needs of young 
adolescents will be re- 
flected in the flexible, 
s’upportive attitudes of 
middle school teachers 
and in the substantial 
provisions for individual 
guidance. . - 



lla. Middle school teachers ■'will 
express g'^neral acceptance 
of concepts.* 

llb. Middle school teachers wi3JL. 
score higher on a measure 

of pupil-teacher rapport than 
junior high teachers. 

. 21e. Individual guidance available 
for middle school students 
will be substantial and 
superior to that offered 
previously under junior high 
, organizations. 

What 



Sducational Research Service, NEA, 

3 the Difference Between a Middle School and a Junxor School. 
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lld. The school drop-out rate of 
7th, 8th, and 9th graders^ 
will decrease Tinder the middle 
school program. 

. s ' 

lie. The average daily attendance 

’ rate for grades 7? 8, and .9 

will improve due to the 

. middle school plan. 

Uf. The proportion of male 

teachers will not change in 
either elementary or middle 
schools. 

. ■ . . ? ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ / ' .. 

Data Gathering Techniques 

Two d^ior high schools were available in 1969-70 for u-!:xlxzat„on as 
comparative schools. Two middle schools were matched- with these in terms 
of socio-economic status and academic achievement. This parxng 
facilitated some comparisons between students and staffs at traditi.onal 
junior high schools and newly organized middle schools. These matched 
pairs will be referred to continually in the section reporting results.^ 
Table I shows ^the average achievement at the two middle schools and the 
two comparative schools as determined from .a 1969-70 fall. administration 
of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills at grade ei^t* 
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TABLE I;, ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AT THE PAIRED SCHOOLS 




Ethnic proportions were not involved' as all schools served predominately 
white communities. ^Schools 'were not well matched in size. The two 
middle schools enrolled over„ 2400 students compared to near l 600 students 
in coirparative schools. 

Various instruments and techniques of data gathering were employed 
to test the hypotheses (Appendix A). Conferences were conducted with 
principals and/or vice principals of most middle schools and at the two 
junior high schools to collect information relative to previous, present, 
and planned practices. Data was also collected from appropriate oifices 
in the central administration "building. School faculties and studeni^s ■ 
contributed input through the use of questionnaires developed to test 
specific hypotheses. Standardized instruments utilized included the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory , the California Test of Personality, 
and the- Iowa Test of Basic Skills . Other than questionnaires, two 

, ) ^ - / -30 ' 
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instjruments were developed by the Research Department €o test tedchers' 
knowledge Otf -and commitment to the middle school philosophy and to 

measure social maturity of adolescents. 

‘ Each instrument and data source will be identified and discussed 
as findings regarding hypotheses are report ec^. , 



Review of bhe Literatiire _ ■ • . 

■ The newness of the middle school plan pre-empts the presence of a 
large body of literature assessing its effectiveness. For the most part, 
existing studies i re the products of graduate students fulfilling • 
requirements of doctoral programs with the. cooperation of public school 
systems. These studies tend to focus on rather specific aspects of . the 
middle school movement rather than preparing a general assessment. 
Gaskill's (7) ' summary of the literature included studies dealing with 
related fields -' team teaching, flexible scheduling, etc. - as well as . 
those whose centrality was the effects of the re-orgauization on specified 
age groups in terms of personality development or academic achievement. 
Some . tapped parental, and teacher attitude toward the 5 - 3 -^ plan. 

Using a questionnaire, Austin (l) found that parents in Hotiston, 

. Texas, significantly favored the middle school plan. Glissmeyer (8) 
reports a significant majority of middle school tbachers favoring the 
5„3_4 plan for sixth grader^. The latter writer concluded. that the. 

..middle school offered sixth graders a more optimum environment for both 
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academic arid per sonai development, although reporting no significant 
differences' in academic achievement of siscfch, graders in elementary schools 

and matched sixth graders in middle schools. 

In contrast to Popper's ( 9 ) assertion that claims hy middle school 

proponents that children are maturing earlier, Dacus ( 4 ) assessed. the ^ 

t ■ ■ 

physical and social development of children in grades 5-|,10, and concluded 
that sixih graders were more like seventh graders than like fifth graders, 
and ; that ninth graders Were more like tenth graders than' like eighth 
graders. On the- basis of his measures of physical growth, the onset of 
puberty, and social maturity he recommended the combination of ch-'ldren in 

■ grade s 6 , 7 j 8 . ■ 

In comparison. Sterns ( 31 ) and Shovlin ( 10 ' ) ,however, concluded 

that sixth graders' behavior may be socially accelerated in middle school 
■through emulation of^eighth graders. Shovlin failed to find differences in 
academic achievement, but Sterns found a trend favoring elementary sixth , 

graders. 

At least one psychologist ( 14 ) warns against a possible "loss of . 

identity" by- younger children if deait with impersonaily in a large school 
setting and recommends an ert^hasis on "small groups that stay together a 
lot". Wattenberg (14 ) also reminds staff members that young adolescents 

continue to need to receive gratification from adults as well as from 

peers. ^ • . 

In summary the literature from the educational. domain;relative to the 

middle school plan is meager and inconclusive, highlighting the need for 
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continuous monitoring of processes and effects. WliiieNjStudles have not 
yet credited significant achievement gains to the more re-mixing o± age 
groups, certain instructional strategies facilitated hy the middle schoo^l 
plan offer promise for benefits in this area. However, the middle schooJ. 
movement implies a reduction of pressure of these, young adolescents for 
achievement (3),’ preferring to focus on a,ttitudes totard learning, 
individual skills, and learning techniques. . n ^ 
















RESULTS 



As the data were gathered and analyzed for each hypothesis separately, 
results are presented in that context and according to the sequence of 
the design (page 6 ). 

Hypothesis la , 

Middle schools to a greater extent than traditional junioi* 
high schools will featiire innovative, instructional practices. 

Data relative to the hypothesis were hasically gathered through 
interviews with middle school principals and/or vice-principa3.s. Thirteen 
of the fifteen middle school principals were successfully contacted for 
this purpose as' well as principals of the two junior high schools. The. 
Director of Secondary Schools for Aclninistration provided supplementary 
information, and reports made to that office hy individual schools con- 
cerning their organization and assigrmient of teachers to classes were 

secured. 

From info rrn at ion thns obtained Ta"ble II was developed. 

The data clearly indicate the highly innovative climate pervading 
middle schools. Prior to the middle school re-organization practically 
none of the practices reported in Table II were in effect under the junior 
high organization. 
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table II: imOVATIVE PEACTI.CES* AT MIDDLE SCHOOLS, I969-7O, AS DESCRIBED 

BY PRINCIPALS 



Practice 


Operational 1969-70 
(Number of Schools) 


Additionally Planned 
for 1970-71 
(Number of Schools) 


1 . Team teaching 






Teaching and planning 




’ h 


functions 


9 


.'8 ■ 


Planning day scheduled 


5 


2. Continuous progress 




7 


(Multi -grade) 


3 


3 . Independent study scheduled 


6 


2 


4- Complete- incomplete grading 






in electives 


3 




5 . Scheduling 


0 


2 


6 periods of 55 min. 


10 

2 




■ 7 periods of 45 min. 
Rotating 


3 


Modular 






6 . Trimester schedule 


0 


3 


7 . Checklist progress reports 


0 

i 

..1-1 _ “T JS / 1 1 


u 

■E.Vio ^Tnhnmiitv of Sbiue 



^Possible soTxrces or error in Taoie ix xnoxu.u.c ^ 

te?mr ( 2 ) the fluidity of school plans for 1970-71 at the t^e of the 
interviews ( 3 ) tbe time constriction of the interview, and ( 1 ) the g^eral 
purpose of the inte]rview. / 

In a few schools, team teaching was approached through the provision 
of experience for staff in team planning with the expectation of extending 
the team responsibility into teaching in 1970-71. Most principals, in 
■ their plans for 1970 - 71 , indicated a need for a day set aside for planning 
each week or within a rot ating serie s . 

. ’ bs 
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Most continuous progress programs centered around mathematics in 
1969-70 vd.th many staffs adding continuous progress in reading- for the 

coming year. 

Changes in scheduling" tended to favor the rotating schedule because 
of its’ provision for variety and because it decreased teachers’ daily 

loads. * - 

Principals were more wary about independent study periods: only two 

schools planned to add them in 1970-71. , Those presently allowing students 
to engage in some self-direction during a daily or weekli^ period relied 
substantially on both aides and teachers to supervise children at these time 
Three schools plan to organize around a trimester schedule during 
1970 - 71 , and three aim to report academic progress with the use of a 
checklist rather than the traditional A, B, C, D, and F 1 .ter system. 

The former practice complements the continuous progress concept. 

Other innovative practices operational during 1969-70 include the 
use of pass-fail or coirplete-incon 5 )lete gradin,g in electives and physical- 
education and the designation of certain here-to-fore elective subjects 
as required for specific grade levels. One middle school requires 
Spanish of al 1 sixth and seventh grade students and speech of eighth 
graders; another requires either Danish or science of all sixth graders. 
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Finf^T ngs About Hypothesis la 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

The release from constrictions, associated vd.th the ninth grade 
facilitated the development of more flexible and innovative schools for 
children aged H-l4 featuring (1) team teaching, (2) continuous progress 
programs, (3) varied scheduling, and (4) greater opportunities for 
subject exploration. 
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Hypothesis Ih 

, innovative ins bructionaJ. programs at ruidd-Le schools will 

stimulate huilding modifications in. the dirc?ction of more o.pcr 
and flexib3.e designs. 

information about building modification wan oni,ained from the oil ice ^ 
of the s.chool architect and the deputy superintendent. 

Modifications planned or^_;ihr^)gress reflect the trend toward 
assignment of students to tea^ns of teachei-s for both i urge ;md s.riail 

* I 

f^roup activi b.'l es. , ‘ 

Building activities may be delineatni inio tv.o uygas; cnose emerging 

from the most recent bond progrma mid those spcci::a.:iy aairoved by central . 

adjiiinistrators to facilitate team teaching at petitioning schoo_s. Bomb 

types feature the open , flexible design. Bond progr^ additions and ^ 

modifications are listed in Table III. 



TABLE III: BOND PROGRAM BUILDING ACTIVITIES 



Plant 


Modification/additions 


Benbrook, Elementary School 
Diaiiond Hill Elementary School. 
Handle?/ Junior High^,Sohool 
Morningslde Micldld School ' 
Leonard Middle School 
Rosemont' Middle School 
McLean Midd3.e School 
Eastern Hills High Sciiool 


' Nev/ classrooms 

Team teacliing area 
Cafeteria witli libra.ry 
Team teaching area 
mean teaching area 
Team teaching area 
Team teaching area 
I Team teaching ai-ea 

Iv ^ ■ ■’ 
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Table IV presents schools for which modifications have been requested 
by local staffs and approved by central administrators specifically to 
meet the needs of team te'^Ching. 

table IV: APPROVED MODIFICATIONS TO F^.CILITATE TEAM TEACHING* 



/ 



Plant 



Modification Planned 



Stripling Middle School 
Forest Oah Middle School 
Wm. James lyiiddle School 
Riverside Middle School 
Daggett Middle. School 
Dunbar Middle School 
I. M. Terrell High School 
Alexander Hogg Elem. 

M. H.' Moore Elem. 
Kirkpatrick Elem. 
Glencrest Elem. 

*in order of assigned priority 



\ 

■ \ 



Remove 

Remove 

Remo'ye 

ReirtSvfe 

Remove' 

Remove 

Remove 

Remove 

Remove 

Carpet 



•walls; 

walls; 

walls; 

walls; 

walls; 

\walls: 

\ 

\ 

walls; 
wklls ; 
wall 



s; 



combine 4 'classrooms 
combine 8 classrooms 
combine 6 classrooms 
combine 6 classrooms 
combine 6 classrooms 
combine 8 , classrooms 

combine sbop areas 
combine 6 classrooms 
combine 4 clas srooms 



combined classrooms 



Findings Ab out HvpQlhQsis - lb \ ^ ^ 

Th4 hypothesis is accepted. Of the nineteeh building activities 

identified, fifteen involve de-^eloping open, flexible instructional 



areas. 
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Hypothesis 2a 



Middle school schedules for sixth graders v/xll show blocks oi 
time spent under the direction of one teacher (or a te^ of 
teachers) while eighth graders will be more or less completely, 
departmentalized. 



, Schedules of all middle schools, obtained from the Director of 
Administration for Secondary Schools, were examined and all interviewed 
principals were questioned for evidence pertaining to differentiated 
scheduling of sixth, seventh, and eighth graders 

Neither principals nor schedules provided information that woula 
indicate that sixth graders were spending more time with/one teacher . 

"(or one team of teachers) than eighth graders. The dat^ did not indicate 
any differentiation of scheduling by grade level. Complete departm^t- 
... alization - each subject presented by different teachers - was generally 
the practice in each school for all students. Students were individually 
scheduled at all schools, except one, where intact classes stayed to- 
gether throughout the day for basic subjects. 

In a recently conrpleted national siorvey of practices at inidcUe schools 

the Educational Research Service of the American Association of School 
Administrators reported t> at sit;th graders' were assigned to self-conuained 
' classrooms in one-fifth of' the middle schools and in p art ial- department - 
^ ^alized organizations ir. - le-half of the schools. 'Approximately one-thxrd 
of these -schools part tally- departmentalized seventh^ graders, and. one- 

fo-urth partially- department ali zed eighth^graders (5j P- 7)* 

40 ' / ■ — 
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Findings About Rypothesis ^ 

The hypothesis is rejected. , ^ 

- Grade levels within middle schools are on a single schedule. 
Differentiated scheduling, which would . allow younger children to spend 
more thne with a teacher (or team) than older children as a strategy to 
ease the transition from the self-contained organization of the elementary 
to the depai-bmentalized organization of the high school, was- not observed. 



/ 
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Hypothesis 2b 

Middle school faculties will be composed of substantial 
numbers of teachers with both elementary and secondary 
certification. 

Certification of teacher^ at the two junior high schools and the two 
matched middle, schools were obtained from personnel records. Results of 
this collection of data are reported in Table V. 



TABLE V; CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS AT TWO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
MATCHED MIDDLE SCHOOLS 



Certification 


Junior High 
Schools 


Matched 

Middle 

Schools. 


Significance 
^ of The 

Difference 


' 


N 




N 


% 


Both Elementary & Secondary 


26 




38 


hoi 


Not Significant 


Secondary Only 


35 




20 


2±i 


Significant* 


Elementary Only 


3 


5lo 


37 . 


3% 


Significant* 



*at .001 level of confidence 



The faculties of the midai^' schools are conT>osed of significantly more 
teachers with elementary certification only (39f.) than those at the two 
junior highs (5^) and significantlyfewer teachers with ^condary certifi- 
cation only {2li) than those of the two junior higjis (M.)- This change in 
the composition of teaching strffs In terns of certlf ibation obyiously is 
basically the result of the 'introduction of elementary teachers into middle 



schools. - ... 

■ Combining teachers with certification on both levels shows that ^5 
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per cent- of teach,5rs at the junior highs and 79 per cent at the middle 
schools have elementary certification. This difference in pr<^portions is. 
significant (P = .001). 

. • \ 

Findings About Hypothesis 2h 

The hypothesis is accepted. , ’ ^ 

A significantly greater proportion, of teachers in the two middle: 
schools have elementary certification (79 per cent) than do those in the 
tvra junior high (45- per cept) schools. 




Hypothesis 3a 



Sixth graders’ physical characteristics will match those of 
seventh gi:Aders better than those of fifth graders; 

Hypothesis 31> • ' ' .. 

Ninth graders’ physical characteristics will match those of' 
tenth graders better 'than those of eighth graders. 

Heights and weights of all students, grades five to ten, within one. 
high schj^l distpct were obtained from .health department records. The 
district was fairly homogeneous with rfegard topocio-economic status, ^uid 
only the white ethnic group represented. The latter condition was met, 
because of possible difference in growth rates of ethnic groups. Measure- 
ments were collected separately for boys and girls due to reported 
differences in growth rates' and patterns (Appendices B, C). Eights and 
weights were taken- by school nurses during the fall under similar though 
not exact, conditions. Over 200 measures were obtained generally on each 

grade level. j . 

Weights ” , ■ 

■ . Table VI reports the (l) average weights, -(2) a measure of variation 

and (3) the range for students at ' each grade level. Means are plotted 

in Exhibit "A". • . ' 
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TABLE VI: FALL WEIGHT MEASUEES OF STUDENTS, GRADES 5 TO TO 

“ i 









Boys . i 




Girl 


Ls 


url au.c 


I'Jumber 


Avg. 

Weight 


I 

Variation - 


— T 

Range 


Nninber 


Avg. 

Weight 


Variation 


Range 


5 

6 

7 ' 

- 8 

10 


. 191 
258 
289 - 
261 

prA- 

220 


82 ' 
( 9 ) 

91 

(8) 

99 

(IT) 

116. 

(11) 

127 

(16) 

143 


17 

18 
19 

26 

25 

25 


52-162 

57-162 

57-157 

57-207 

67-252 

92-223 


216 

244 

281 

287 

232 

268 


o^ H 0 -3 


16 

20 

19 

19 

22 

19 . 


. 52-157 
62-I57 

57-162 

67-187 

77-217 

82-222 



Sixth graders - in terms of weight - w^ more 3 ^ sevens grade rs 
than lUse fifth graders. 

The difference between mean weights of sixth graders and fifth graders 
was 9.2 pounds for boys and 11.2 pounds for girls. Smaller mean differences 
8.4 pounds for boys and 7.1 -po^mds. for girls, were found between sixth 
grad.63?s and seventh graders. 

Ranges of weights for fifth, sixth, dnd' seventh graders were very 
similar for both girls and boys. Weights of students ranged gener^y 
from 55 pounds to 160 pounds .within these three grade levels. Measures 

of variation also changed only slightly. 

The largest change in weight measures occurred between seventh and 

eighth Waders where the change in mean weights were 17 pounds for the 
boys’ank 14 pounds for girls. The^ J^asure of variation of weights expanded 
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frpm 19 to 26 for boys amd held through! grade ten. Variation in girls’ . 
weights was basically constant from grade six through grade ten. These 
data are consistent with empirical, observation which supports heterogeneity 
of male sizes and relative homegeneity of femalb sizes. The upper rmige 
of eighth grade boys' weights was extended from near l 60 to over 200 . / 

pounds: that of eighth gradfe girls was extended -from hear l 60 to approxi- 

iflately 190 pounds. ’ 

The rate of weight gain for boys continued to be high. after grade 

eight, but that , of girls diitiinished. Ninth grade boys' mean weight 
. differed from. that of eighth grade boys by 11 pounds and that of tenth 
grade boys by l6 pounds. The upper range of ninth grade boys’ weights 
was extended fifty pounds ’ over that of eighth grade boy^ And, tnus, in 
terms of range ninth grade -boys were more similar to tenth grade boys. 



Stxmmary Statements About Weights 

1. Students in grades 5, 6, and 7 were generally quite similar in 
' terms of weight measures, mean weights, variation ol T/.eights, and 
range of weights. Sixth grade girls- were, however, substantially 
"more similar to seventh grade girls in terms of mean weight (7 

I . 

pounds difference) than to fifth grade girls' (11 pound difference) 
Sixrbh grade boys slightly tended to be more like seventh graders 




2 . 



in mqan weights. 

Ninth graders were more like tenth graders in berms of range of 
weights, but more like eigh-th graders in mean weights. 

The most nota:^ change in all measures of weight reported — 

mean, variation, and range — occurred between grades seven and 

• 1 ■■ 



3. 



Heights 



Table I reports height measures obtained from health records of over 
1400 students, grades 5-10. These data are pl'otted in Exhibit "B’’ . 

Sixth graders were more like seventh graders in terms of mean height 
than, they were like fifth graders. Sixth grade girls’ mean height exceeded 
that of fifth grade girls by nearly three inches-, while differing from 
seventh grade girls’ mean height by less than two inches. , Sixth grade 
boys, also, tended to be slightly more ' similar • to seventh gra. ■ ooys than 
to fifth grade boys on the measure of mean height. Changes in range and 
measures of variation among the, three grades— five, six, and seven— were 
comparable. 



TABLE VII; FALL HEIGHT MEASUEES OP SOTEEHTS, GEABES 5 TO' 10 
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Minth grade boys tended to be sligh-tly more sisnj^ ^ tento gr^ 
boy;.' than to eighth grade hoys on the measure of mean height; grovrth rates 
of girls had de-accelerated so that eighth, ninth and tenth grade girls 
diffored by less than an inch in mean height from girls in subsequent or 

preceding grades. 

■ Ninth gradd boys tended to. be more similar to eighth grade boys than 
tenth grade boys ' in terms o^- ranges of heights. 'The range o^f nxnth grade 
heights changed from 57 - 7 ^ inches ^to 6O-78 inches' for the tenth grade ^ 

.. -range. . 

Siininiary’ St at 0111011133 About Hsxght , . 

Girls' heights approach maxcimum by fall of the eighth grade, having 

incurred generally a two inch annual gain in height in preceding^ years . 
Subsequent annuai gains in height _ averaged less than an inch. 

Boys continued to incur a two-inch height increase annually through ^ . 

grade ten, a rate on^y slightly less than preceding years. 

Girls heights progressed, toward homogeni ty; .boys retained their 
i letsrogsnous ‘ charactsristic. 

‘ Findings About Hypothesis ^ ' 

T ^'0 hypothesis is accepted. 

Sixth grade boys — on measures of weight and height — differed ^similarly 
from boys in grades five and seven. However, sixth grade girls differed 
considerably more from fifth grade girls than from seventh grade girls 
on thosv. two measures. S 0 
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• Findings About Hypothesis 3h 

The hypothesis is partially accepted. 

'mnth grade boys were more similar- to tenth grade boys in height but 

more- similar to eighth grades boys in mean weight. As girls haa achie-/fco 
bhe major portion of their ultimate height and weight in grade uht, 
differences thereafter were small and irrelevant. 
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Hypothesis 4a 

Seventh and eighth grade students at middle schools will date 
less frequently than those at junior high schools., 

llypb'bhesis 

Ninth grade students at high schools will not date more 
^ frequently than those at junior high scnools. , 

Qp'estiS^nnalres administered to random sairples of eighth and alni/u. 
grade students at two middle schools, two junior i h schools, and t\. > 
high schools contained questions about " dating practices (Appendix D, 
question # 4, a-e). Responses are summarized in Table VIII. 

The data in the table show the dating practices of- students to be 
very similar regardless of the organization of t^ school attended. 
Approximately one-fifth of the eighth graders, whether in middle schools 
junior high' schools, are car-dating. The types of dating, the dating 
frequencies and the ages of their dates are not significantly cLifferent. 

Approximately one-half of the ninth graders indicated that t’-iy were, 
dating in both junior high and high school settings, and specific datln,_, 
patterns qf these two groups of ninth graders do not significantly differ 
One-third/ of both groups of ninth graders reported "steady dating" . at one 

.time or another. ' ■ 

The data indicated that very few eighth ^d ninth graders are dating 

older students, dating more thai 6nce a week, or single -pair dating. 
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Table IX reports, separately for toys and girls, the proportion who 
are car dating under the two types of organizations. No differences, by 
sex, were significantly different within grade level. 



TABLE IX ; EXTENT OF DATING BY SEX 





Car ' 


Dating 


Grade 






ciilCL ' 

Or g Biii z at ion 


Boys 


Girls 


Eighth Graders 




♦!) 


At Two Midd'.e Schools*: , 


22% 


ISfo 


At Two Jr. High Schools* 


i9i 


24% 


Ninth- Graders 




■ 


At Two Jr. High Schools* 


. 3H 


57% 


t 

At Two High Schools* 


56 * ' ’ 


62 % 



* iTo differences were significant within grade level. 



One significant difference within grade level was found. Eighth 
graders at a two-year middle school were dating significantly less than 
eighth graders at a one-year middle school. This evidence suggests that 
traditional junior high social patterns may continue 'temporarily to in- 
fluence behavior- of middle school -students, but that the impact will be 
, diminished with the, emergence of completely new middle school student-' , 
. populations; . 
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Summary Statements About Hypothesis ^ ^ 

Hypothesis 4a is jiartially accepted, p. 

. Hypothesis 4h- is accepted. 

Dating practices of junior high eighth graders did not significantly 
differ from those in the same grade at middle schools. However, eighth 
grade students in a two-year middle school were found to date sigi^icantly 
less than eighth graders whc' had e^erienced middle school for only one 

, year. ^ . 

■'Dating practices of ninth graders in' a high school setting were not . 

found to differ significantly from those in a junior high setting. 

■ It may. be postulated that parental attitu^ and individual maturation 
continue to be the dominating factors in determining the social life of 
adolescents. However, some ^de^ce^^s''^hered which would support a 
■ prediction of further reductio^^S^hi dating behavior of eighth graders, 
as junior-high experienced students depa,rt from middle schools. The type 
of school, related a^vities that 'are. allowed to 'emerge centalnly must 
also be a factor in determining social, behavior. 
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Hypothesis 5 a 



/ 



Substantially fewer inter-school athletic contests will be 
. scheduled between middle schools than previously between, 
junior high schools. „ ■ ' 

Schedules, obtained from tha Director of Athletics, of football and 
basketball inj^er-school contests for the current and previous years were 

j^amined, 

The number of inteWsciW atretic games playable is limited^ to 
eight. for middle school students by instructions contained ^in the 
Handbook , for Principals of Middle Schools , ( 6 , ' P. H) Basketball games 
are limited .to ten (i. jt including available tournaments) . ^ . . 

Table X repots the number of games sched^ed for five schools as 



junioAigh schc/ls in 1966I67 and 1968-69 and as middie schools^in 
'±<^ 69^70 (Diyisxon 3 A) . 



TABLE X : /nBMBER OP FOOTBAlL^^^pAME'S SCHEDULED FOR JUNIOR HIGH AIjD FOR 
/ MIDDLE . SCHOOLS 






School 



Middle. School #1 
Middle School #2 
Middle School i ^3 
Middle School #4 
Middle School #5 



Jr. .High School #1 



Jr. 'Mgh School #2 



“* continues to be 



'Humber of Games- Scheduled 



1966-67 

As Junior High 



1968-69 

As Junior High 



7 
. 7 
7 
7 
7 



7 - 



junior high 



.7 






7 . 

7 •. 

7 

7 



1969^70,. 

As Middl.e School' 



7 
,7 
. 7 
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1T018YEARS 



upine length to 6 years, standing height from 6 to 18 years 
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1 TO 18 YEARS 



3 tne length to 6 years, standing height from 6 to 18 years 




POUNDS 
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F'cplanation 'to student: This questionnaire represents an atte...pt, oy 

Research Denartment of the Fort Worth Public Schools, to assess 'the 
educationsa* and social growth of students in your particular age group. __ ^ 
■' Please cooperate with tlfis research by responding as accurately as 
t.o the questions. Do net sif^n. 



/ 







Charles L • r] v an s 
I)irector of search 
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Demo gr aph i e Dat a 



Circle '‘ne 



1. 


Sex? 


Male Female , 


2. 


-Grade? 


6 -7 8 9 


3. - 


School?’ 


Wrj.te in 



1. Is there a certain teacher, at your school tliat 
-knows your school work better than other 
teachers? 

If yes, please explain why this teacher would 
know more about your sbhool work. 



Yes 



i'KO 



lO 

CO 



How often have you, this school yea.r , participated 
in school intramural athletic contests held between PE 
classes before or after school or on Saturday? Hone 



Once- 



Severi 

timei- 



O 

o 

o 



If so, when? 



Before After SatujTb. 
school school 



Wliat? 






•.:ow Often, last ?,^ear , did you participate in 
school intramural athletic contests oecveeri 
?E classes before or after school or on 
Saturday? 



If so, VJlien? 



i\ione 



jnce 



Before After 
school school 



Several 

tines 

Saturday 



VJi'xat? 

U . Have you started car dating ? 

If yes, please answer the following: 
a. What type of dating usually: 

h. ‘ Kow frequently? 



c. In. what grade are the hoys or girls 
in that you date the inost? - 

d. Are you going steady now? 

e* Have you gone steady this year at 
any tirtie? 

5 A How many times this school year have you talhed 
individually with a counselor ahoiit a problem. 



Yes 



i^O 



Single i^uble 
pair dating 

Once* a Once a 
month week 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



None Once 



Grour 

dating 

More til a 
once a K 






Several 

times 



6 Name the three persons (other than relatives), 
living or dead, that you admire the most ana 
identify them. 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 



Person's Name 



Person's Name 



Person ' s Name 



Who is this person? 



Who is this person? 



Who is this person? 
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10. V.'hat school subject have you taken 

year that you uould not have taken - 
ninth graders had remained m junior ^ 
high schools? . 



11 . 



snecial areas at school ai-e^you ^sing^_^^ 
that not h-Se been 

ninth graders had remained m jnnior hita 
schools? 










/SL 0 



.-J'PrIJDIX 

Al.'AIXS^ :a:iA^; 

Friciay, Aori ’’ 10^ 3 970 



j. Introduction -J • ...i-.r. 

7. Snelline: 

( 3. Oil 3s Jntrar,ura3 Paskc;tba31 . l.iss ^ 

' Krs. 



A, Roys Intrarrui'P-3 Basketba33 

5. Ii'.trariural Gyrjiastics (Roys atio n’r3s).. 

6. Intra.rui'a3 V.'eighu. Training (Boys) . 

7. Girls Saturday Basket ball 

P. Boys Saturday Basket ba31 • • • • 

9. Gir3s Varsity Vo3 3e2tba31 ' 

10. IntraiTiUfal Svairming (Boys) 

11. Girls Intramural Vol3eyball .. 



I- r . 

. bjT. 

. Kr. 

. I rs. 
Kiss 



K i‘ . • 
Miss 

MiS . 

I'r. 

I rs , 
Miss 



12. Boys Intram\iral Volleyball . . . . 

13. Girls Varsity Basketball 

34.^ Intrarural V/restling' 

15. Boys .Varsity Basketball .... . 

16. Intramural. Bow3ing (Boys ana Gii’ls) 

3 7. Roys Varsity Track 



Mr. 

Kiss 
Mrs . 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 




IF, Intrarural Cross Country Track . . . . . . . i . . • • 

19 Girls Intrar.*ura3 Letters 

20. ^oys Intramural Letters • . 

c?- . 

23 . Boys' Intrarriura3 Certificates • . 

22. rresei^tation of trorhies to the school and I.r . ♦ . . • • 

23. # Conclusion ‘ 



i*r . 



■Kiss 
i*rs . 

Kr . 

‘Mr. 
















Mr 



Table XI shows no change in number of football games scheduled, each 
school playing seven whether as a junior high or middle school. The remaxnxng 
two junior highs also played seven games in 1969-70. Mid'dle school teams 
are" composed primarily of eighth graders while jinxior high teams^ were 

composed primarily of ninth graders. j 

Table XII reports the number of inter- school basketball games scheduled 

for the same five schools duning the same period. 

table' M: NUMBER OF BASKETBAI.L GAMES SCHEDULED FOR JUNIOR HIGH MW 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS i 





Niunber of* Games Scheduled 


School 


1966-67 

As Junior High 


1968-59 

As Junior High 


1959-70 

As Middle School 


Middle School #1 


- 8 


'8 


10 


Middle School #2 


8 


8 


10 


Middle School #3 


8 


8 


10 


Middle School ^ 


8 


8 


10 


Middle School #5 


8 


8 


10 


Junior High School 


#1 . 8 


8 


10* . 


Junior High School 


#2 8 ■ 

• n_ • 


8 


10* 



*continues to be junior-high 
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The data in the table show an increase in. number of games played by 
middle schools. Althoiigh Junior high schools played. eight games 
previously, middle schools played ten games in I969-7O. However., eighth 
graders in I969-7O did not play as many games as did ninth graders (12 

{;^aiTies). 

Findings About F^othesis 5 u 

The hypothesis is rejected. 

Middie schools schedule as many football games and more ba.sketball 
i games than previously under the junior high, school organisation. 

However, several other aspects of the athletic program in the middle 
schools have been restricted in ways that are likely to, lessen the impact 
of athletics on the total school life. These restrictions include ( 1 ) 
the elimination of pep rallies, cheer leaders, and marching bands, ( 2 ) the 
discouragement of student attendance at away-from-home games, and ( 3 ) the 
scheduling of games on local school fields. 
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Hypothesis ^ 

Substantial numbers of* intra-school athletic contests and ^ 
activities will be scheduled under the middle school organization, 

Montiily reports, remanded . to the physical education office hy directors 

of intramural programs at each middle ' school, were summarized hy the office 

for Secondary .mstryiction (13 ). Supplementory information was also 

obtained in interviews with middle school principals. This summary, cited 

above, is reproduced in Table XII to' show the number of intramural meetings 

and the number participating for a five-month period. Boys’ and girls' 

TABLE XII: FREQUENCY OF INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES AND EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION 

AT MIDDLE SCHOOLS, OCTOBER- FEBRUARY ±9^9-70. ( 13 ) . 



School 



Middle School A 
Middle School B 
Middle School C ^ 

Middle School D 
Middle School E 
Middle School F 
Middle School G 
Middle School H 
Middle School I 
Middle School J 
Middle School K 
Middle ^ • bool L 
Middle School M 
Middle School N 
Middle School 0 
Jr. High School A 

Middle School Total for 
Five-month period 



Number of 
Meetings* 



237 

204 

202 

127 

168 

135 

492 

61 

134 

149 

137 

118 

122 

95 

129 

70 



2,510 



Middle School Average 

for five-month period 167 

Meetings 



O _ ' 

£|UC' boys and girls combined 

HiBiMai.-K-not necessarily different participants 




Number 

Participating ** 



812 
1,190 
3,587 
1,101 
912 
1,000 
3,851 
873 
880 . 
1,402 
1,652 
402 
1,621 
620 
1,288 
638 



21,191 



1,412 

Participants** 
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' The data indicate that middle schools have invested substantial time 

/ In intramural activities. According to the monthly reports, the fifteen 
middle schools scheduled 2,510 meetings and attracted 21,191 particip-aubs 

m 

during the five-month' period. The average for each school was lb (f" 
meeting and 1,412 participants for the five-month period; or 33 meetings 

'■ ’ and 280 participants each month.. 

■ .. Meetings for boys and girls were held separately both before school, 
after school, and Saturday. Two schools reported meeting before sciool 
only, six reported meeting after school only , arid seven reported meeting 
at both times. One reported meeting ori Saturday. The schedules for the 
meetings,' according to conversations with principals, varied somewhat 
during the year with the availability of equipment and areas shared with 
the athletic program. 

Data concerning the personnel assigned to the intramural program at 
.local schools ( 13 ) are summarized in Table XIII. 



TABLE XIII: PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO THE iNTRAMdRAL PROG 1 AT MIDDLE SCHOOLS 



Type of* Personnel 


Sex 


Tot al 




Male 


Female 


N 


Athletic Coaches 


None* 


None 

c? 


None ■ 


Physical Education 
Inst.r-uctors 


9 


24 


33 (Tdo) 


Other s 


10 


0 


10 , 


Totals 

n" 


19 


24 {3H) 

' gift ^ 


43 
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“ Physical education instructors are predominantly (77‘/o) assigned to 

the intramural, activitiea, w^ile no coaches of athletic teams were . repor Leu 

assigned dual -roles. Responsihilities were more or less assigned to male,-, 

and females equally, reflecting the program goal to provide for both Ijoys 
• * • ' 
azid girls. 

Findings About Hypothesis ^b 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

Monthly reports from- schools about activities suggest that subst^iLia 
opportunity has been afforded middle school students to engage in intur- 
school contests. Schedules of activities have been developed and capable 
personnel provided to direct the activities. 



ERIC 



B1 



c, * . 






35/pothesis 5c 

.. ’) 

Substantial proportions of* middle school students will 
participate in athletic contests and activities. . 

** Data" collected in conjunction with hypothesis 4b and presented in c 
Table XIII, provided Information about the extent to which students 
participated in Intramurad. activities at individual schools. Althou^jh tiiu 
total number- of participants shown in Table XIII is impressxye, the report 
does not specify . different participants . It is not clear, from an exaiTii- 
nation of the montiily report, just how many different students were served 
by the program, . although a great many meetings were scheduled (conclusion 

of hypothesis 4b). 

Data pertaining to hypothesis 4c ware, specifically collected through 
the use of student questionnaire (Appendix D, question # 2 . and 3). 

A random sample of students at middle schools were asked aboxit the 
extent of their participating in school intramural athletic contests. 

Their replies are., summarized in Table XIV. 



TABLE XIV: PA]RTICIPAT-i-OW IN INTRAMNEAL ATHLETIC CONTESTS AT IV/0 MxDDLL 

SCHOOLS* 







Responses 


! , 


a 


' \ Never 


Once 


Frequently^* 


Sixth Graders 
Seventh Graders 
Eighth Graders 


58% 

6 oio 

" . 5 iio 

. \ 


16% 

8% 

26% 


26‘^/o «<■ 

' 32% 

17% 


Average 


\ 58 % 


17% 


25 % 


random sample < 
** most indicated 


of 300 S’tudents 
participation after 


school 





O 
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Although "bwen'ty-f'i've per cent of polled middXe school students 
indicate participation frequently in intramural contests, some question 
about the .validity of the responses must he entertained for two reasons. 
First, students in one middle school reported participating frequently 
in intramural contests the previops year as junior high students when such 
a program was not available. Second,, maJiy students in ot^ junior high 
reported frequent participation in intramural contests when one is not in 
operation at that school. One possible ejcplanation is that students 
construed “the terim "intramural, athletic contest (Appendix D, questiofi #2 
and ^ 3 ) to refer to scheduled, inter- school athletic contests. In any 
event, the responses suggest a need to interpret items on questionnaires 
to students at this level during the administration of the instrument bo 

improve validity. ' 

Student participation in intramural activities was a topic discussed 
with principals. For the mo^±_pp 2 ‘t principals did not indicate' satisfaction 
with student response to, the intramural program. However many indicated 

plans for I97O-7I aimed at generating greater student enthisiasm. Their 

f . ■ ' ‘ ' r ' 

plans included efforts to^ (l) revi-l^ize supervisory staffs, (2) secure' 

more equipment, and ( 3 ) provide Inexpensive awards and other incentives. 

T^es of strategies and activities reported by principals varied 
considerably from sch'ool to school. Most schools provided opportunities 
for students to appear unannounced and form conpeting teams. Cther also" 
scheduled contests among physical education classes and open tournaments. 



O 
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An undetermined number held local school track meets.. The admirable goal 
to reach g"i l students was evidenced at one middle school by the nmning 
of a "fat boys" event. Although the "times" were not particularly Im- 
pressive, the courage and competive spirit shown by these non-athletic 
types and the dedication of the intramural' directors at this particular 
school to a~l 1 students were. ' Some schools provided awards (Appendix E). 

Intramural programs are new -to Fort Worth schools and face several 
obstacles. Neither students nor staffs are inter- school. oriented with 
regard to athletic contests.. Transportation problems may limit the,. 

' involvement of students at after-school activities. A survey reported by 
one principal sho-^ed that only . 6ne-fifth of the student body was ' available 
. due to transportation difficulties. The absence of spectators was, also, 
suggested -as having a deadening influence. 

Findings About Hypothesis ^ 

The hypothesis is partially accepted. . 

Substantial and increasing involvement of children at a few schools 
and plans at others to re-kindle both student and staff interest in inter- 
school athletic contests and activities provides support for 'the partial 
acceptance of the hypothesis. A general slowness for students to respond 
to the programs at many schools necessitates a partial rejection. 

64 • , . '■ 

o 
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Hypothesis 6a and 6b 

6a Fewer dances and pep rallies will be officially schedialed 
under the !0.ddle school program than previously unaer tht; 
jimior high program. 

6b Marching bands will not be organized under the middle school 

program.. 'c 

Data relative t o the hypotheses were collected through interviews with 

individual ndddle school principals. Frincipals were questioned about 

extra-curricular activities and practices tradionally associated with ^ 

senior high schools. Eesoonses are reported in Table XV. 

TabU XV EXTKA-CUriRIClJI-AR PRACTICES AT MIDEIJ:] SCHOOI S 



• V 




( 


Jtudent 

JoTincil 


News- 

oapers 


Dances 


' Fep 
Rallies 


Cheer 

Leaders 


March- 

ing 

Bands 


Chorus 


Club: 


Kiddle Schools 


53 % 


33 % 

\ 

50 % 


None t 


. None 


None 


None 


13 % 




Junior jHighs 


50 % 


100^ 


100^ 


I'OO^ . 


100^ 


lOC^ ■ 


] on?' 



Practices regarding student governiaent w or related to the 

niddle school movement. Student Council operations limy, in some cases, have 
been de-emphasised oartlally due to lack of staff time to invest in these 
activities rather than due to deliberate neglect. A few nr ncinals indicated 

plans to re-establish self-governing groups. 

News-apers, commonly prihted orofessionally in the past as of h cial 
school, publications, now generally function as a language department activity 






ic 
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and are often nimeo^ra'^hed. - ' , • . 

No middle -school -rincipals reported continuing any tyoe of school 
sDonsored or school related dances. One junior, high reported regularly ‘ , 

parent sponsored teen canteens; one occasionally provides facilities for 

dances sponsored by youth organizations. 

No middle school principal reported scheduling pep rallies or the 

election of school cheer leaders. 

’Marching Bands were not reported at any middle school although bands of 
various tyoes are developed as part of the instructional program. Occasionally 
schools allow these uniformless bands to play on^ the side lines for home fooL- 

ball games. . 

Most middle schools continue to sponsor and supervise clubs and school 

choruses. 

Findings About Hypotheses 6a and ^ ■ 

The hypotheses are accepted. 

Many high school-oriented characteristics have boen systematically 
excluded from the middle school program: dances, cheer leaders, pep 



rallies, and marching bands. 




Hypothesis 7a ■ 

«• 

Many sixth graders in middle schoo]s win enrol] in 
classes iiivoiving sub.iect matter not availab]e in 
elementary schools. 

Texas Education Agency's required- subjiects for sixth traders were n^t 
changed with the middle school organization, liequired for sixth graoers arw; 
En-]lJh, reading, spelling, mathemebics,, handwriting, art, social studies, 
science, mhysical education, health ano safety, and music ( <i .q f’ . hoi. 
ever, adriiini strati ve policy ( 6 ,p.S) allows sixth graders, in l iadle school, 
an opnortunity to enroll in electives such as homemaking, -incustrial art's, 
Snanish, band and/or orchestra. These cour^ses were not available in eleir.en- 

tary school* 

Class assignment of teachers at all middle schools were ex?amined 
to ascertain the areas in which sixth graders weri^ receiving instructions 
and sixth grade r wo middle schools were questioned regarding 

classes which wouj^ 

« 

in elementary schools. 

This,, exaad nation of fall class assignments of middle school teachers 
indicated that sixth grade Snanish classes were organized in nearly one- 
half of the middle schools, while classes in homemaking and inuusurlal 
arts were generally restricted to seventh and eighth graders. 

Responses fron. randomized sixth ■ graders in the two matched maadle 
schools indicated that approximately fifteen per cent of th'ese students 
were stuaying Snanish, fifteen per cent were enrolled in homer;,aking classes 



aave been available to the, .i.f they had remained 

n 



S7 



and twelve per cent were enrolled in woodshop. 

L'-jndings About Hypothesis 7^ . . 

The hypothesis is partially accepted. 

Classes- have been generally organized in Danish for sixt. 
Homemaiting ( and industrial art classes have, for the most.pait, 
enrollments to older students. 



O 
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Hypothesis 7t» 

/ 

Many sixth grade students in middle schools vd.ll spend 
some Dortion of their school day in specialized 
instructional areas not available in elementary schools. 

The randomized middle school sixth graders were asked if there were 



instructional areas and facilities available to them only as a result of 

their assignment to middle , schools (Appendix D, question 11). Areas 

and facilities so identified are listed below: 

Mathematics laboratory 

Home economic area 

Band room 
Woodshop area 

library and resource center 

: Genei-al physical education facilities: gymnasium, track, 

tennis court 

Science laboratory 

Areas relative to physical education were mentioned most often 
reflecting their general use by sixth graders. Other areas were mentioned 
by only a few, indicating rather restricted use consistant with t'le 
findings relative to hypothesis 7a. Over seventy rer cent indicated 
personal use of instructional areas not available in elementaT”- "<'hr 



Findings Belative to Hypothesis 7b 
The hypothesis is accepted. 

Seventy per cent of middle school sixth graders named specialized 
instructional areas personally used by them that are not available in 
elementary schools, 

m 
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Hjriothesis 7c 

Sixth graders in iriddle schools vrLll have teachers wh.o are 
more snecialized than will sixth graders in elenentary schools. 

Information about the certification and teaching specialties of teachers 

of sixth graders in the elementary schools providing students^ for the two 

.itinior , highs and of teachers of sixth graders in lie two matched middle 

schools was obtained from the Director of Personnel. In the one-year uaddle 

school, teachers of sixth graders were identified through an inspection 

of the teacher roster and class assignment schedule: all teachers in the 

two-year nAddle school taught sixth graders and were included in the 

comparison. 

Table XVI compares Ihe sex, certification, and teaching specialties 

i 

of the three groups of teachers identified above. 

Although a smaller prooortion of middle school teachers were men, 
these men contact many classes and stu^e^s c.iily while the direct imo^^ct 
of a male teacher in elementary school is generally limited to a sngil] 
number of students. 

Records indicated that only' one-third of the teachers of sixth ‘-raders 
in elenentary schools vrere certified for more than elementary teaching. In 
contrast, in the middle schools sixty to seventy-five per cent of the sixth 
graders' teachers were certified for instruction above the elementary school 

level, , 

Teaching specialties were identified as those in which teachers had 

tJ 

comoleted eighteen hours of credit. The data in the table indicate that 

n- 

o 

ERIC 
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TABlJi; XVI: CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHtJlS OF SIXTH GRADERS IN ^rn'ENTARP^ 

AND KIDDLE SCHOOIS 



. ■■ ■ r 


N 


Sex 


Certi- 


Specialties (38 hours or more) 


fi cation 


Lang. 
Arts 
t Avg. 
Hrs . 


Math 

% Avg. 
Hrs . 


Science 

% 

Hrs. 


Soc . Stu;i 

% Avg. 
Hrs. 


Teachers of 6th 
Graders in'Eleia. 
Schools 


18 


Uk% 

men 


El-Sec. 33^ 
Slem, S'7% 


U.L^ 22 


None 


39^ 


67^ 30 


Teachers of 6th 
Graders in one- 
year Kiddle 
School 


18 


37^ 

men 


El-Sec. 33^ 
Sec. 2B% 

Elem. 39% 


B6% 24 


None 


33^ 29 


100^ 46 


Teachers of 6th 
Graders in Two- 
year liiddle 
School"*^ 


45 

i 


22% 

men 


El-Sec. 36^ 
Sec. W2% 

Elem . 22% 


92% 2fi 


27 


1005^ 30^ 


100? 33 



Assuming that the most elementary teachers teach most sub.iects 
All teachers teach sixth graders 



\ 





i 

/ 
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one-half of the tjlementflry schooil teachers of sixth graders are specia]isl-s 
in social studies, one--third are snecLalists in science and none sDecia3- 
izedfin mathematic?.' In the irAcdle schools a minimum of four-fifths of 
teachers of sixth graders are specialists in Danguage arts and social 
studies. Differences between faculties in the one-year and t he tv/o-year 
middle school appear in mathematics and science snecialties held. In the 
latter school, m'actically all teachers hold specialties in areas taught, 
including mathematics and science, while in the one year middle school 
only one-third of the science teachers are specialists in that area and 
none of the mathematics teachers are “certified in that area. The in-r 
adequacy of the professional preparation of mathematics teachers, in 
comparison to that of, teachers in other areas, may be related to system- 
wide depressed achievem«it in that area. 

Findings About Hypothesis 7c 

f 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

Kiadle school teachers of sixth graders are certified for higher 
levels of instruction and are more likely to be specialists in their 
teaching fields. 
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Hypothesis 8a. ' 

Numbers of ninth graders in high; schools -vri^Ll enroll in ■ 

classes involving subject matter and/or specialized areas 

normally available' in j-unior high schools. 

Data relative to the hypothesis were obtained from student respou^i;:: 
on a questionnaire administered to a random, sample| of ninth graders in 
two high schools (Appendix D, questions #10 and #11). 

Students were asked to list any subject or area available to thejn as 

i 

ninth graders -in a high school setting that would not have been avallalxi.8 
in a junior high. Approximately fifty per cent named such 'a subject. 
Examples of subjects named were: German, French, Latin, Reserve Offlcei-u 

Training Corps, typing, plastics, and power mechanics. Nearly twenty 

per cent mentioned typing. ; / , 

■Approximately fifty per cent also named areas and. other opportunities 

available to them as a result o:^ high school attendance. Laboratories, 

i 

simulators, school clubs, school publication, ■ wlmmir urii 

driver education facilities, drafting facilities, typing rooms aii'^ 
equipment, the armory, etc. were named. In some cases the highe: --;vel , 
of sophisticiation of areas common to all schools - libraries, ca_ rias , 
etc. - impressed ninth graders. 

Fint^lngs About Hypothesis ,Sa , . . - 

hypothesis is accepted. 

Approximately one-half of ninth graders questioned were abl oo nane 
a subjecrt or area available to them as a result of high school aimendance. 
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Byi^othesls 3b 

Ninth graders in high schools will, have teachers' availaole who 
ai-e more specialized than those available to nincli graders xn 
Junior high schools. ■ . . 

Teachers of ninth graders attending the two high schools enrolling 

students from matched middle schools and those teaching' ninth graders at 

the two junior highs were identified through an examination o:t aHH 

assignments of teachers within the four schools. Certificabion and 

ex-tent of subject specializations were furnished by the hirector of 

Personnel. “ . 

Table XVII shows the certification level of teachers 'of ninth grader 
attending the high schools and .of those, attending ,the_ d.^ior high school 



TABLE XVII: 



CEIiTIFICATIO.N OF HIGH SCPDOL AND JUNIOE HIGH TEAOHERo OF 
NINTH GRADERS ' ■ 



G e r t i f i c at 'i o n* 



Junior High Teachers 
of Ninth Graders 



Professional 

Provisional 



3^io 



Senior High Teachers 
of Ninth Graders 



2Qi 

o2°l'o 



Dj.fferen 



Not sig.ii 
Not sign 



■Jtnot including emergency certification 

Although a slightly larger proportion of junior high scIuku ix.aciux 
of ninth graders h.ild professional certification biian did hign - 1. 

teachers of ninth graders, the difference in' the proport ioiis was not 

'Statistically significant. 
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' Table XVIII shows the nttoiber of hoiors of college crediT^s earned by 
the two groups of teachers in their instructional areas. 

TAPTF XVIII* HOURS OF CREDIT EARNED IN INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS B/ 
table XVIII. ^ TEACHERS OF NINTH GRAdERS 



" ' ■ ■' 


Average Nuiiber of Hours of 


Credit E.^ned 


Instructional Area 
CP 


Junior High Teachers 
of Ninth Graders 


Senioi High Teachbrs 
of Ninth Graders \ 


English 


39 hrs. 

(One without Eng. Spec.) 




45 hrs. \ 


Foreign Language 


13 hrs. 

(One 'Without FL Spec. ) 


• 


4 lhrs. 'Y 

V ■ V 


Mathematics 

” f i 


22 hrs. 

(One -without Math ^ec. ) 




37 brs. 


Science 


RO hrs. 

' "3 


1 


57 hrs. 



The data in the table show the superior preparation- of high' school 
teachers of ninth graders in comparison to that of junior high teachers of 
ninth graders. In- each basic acadmic ar-ea examined, the high school 

■ teachers had earned. considerably more hours of college credit than the ^ 

junior high teachers. Parthemore in three of the four areas, a junxor 
high teacher was not specialised in his area of instr-actxon. ^ ^ 

Findings About HYPothesis 8b 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

Hi^' school teachers of ninth graders at two schools had eanxed 
substantially more hours bf college, credit in their "areas of instruction 
^ than had junior high school teachers of ninth graders'. 
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Hypothesis 9 ^ ' . ■ ■ 

Middle school students 'will have" increasing amoTonts of 
scheduled independent study .time' as they proceed throiogh 
grade levels. . . 

Tata relative to the hypothesis "were obtained throiogh structured 

interviews with jniddle school principals. , , 

Differentiated scheduling of independent study time was not apparent. 

' With one exception, schools allowing systematic independent study tune for 
Students did not vary the time allottraent for the various age groups, 
other aspects of independent ■ time VarlM. from school to school in terms 
of areas utilized^ assignment of personnel for supervisory duties, and 
Options avsiilstlo st that tDjH6 to stuciBnts* 

Hhdings About ETPothesis 9a 

The hypothesis is rejected. . ‘ 

Evidence was -not produced through interviews with principals to . 
indicate that older students in middle" schools were allotted progressively 

■> ■ . . - ■ i 

groator aiuovuits of indoponcieiit tinie. , ^ . 
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Hy- othasis ‘Jb 

Middle school students vdll exhibit imoroved comnetence 
in self-direction. ,, 

The randomized, middle school teachers were asked three questions 

related to the hypothesis( Appendix F, questions 6, 7, and 6). Teachers 

were asked (l) to estimate whether the self- directional skills of the 

students were improving, (2). to assess the- behavior of students during 

... ... 3 

independent study periods, and» (3/ i'O compare the frequency of mis- 
behavior problems during 1969-?0 with that during previous year at. their 
school. 

Teacher responses to the three questions are reported in Table XIX. 
table XIX: TEACHER ASSESSMENT OF STUDENTS’ SKILIS IN SEIJ-DIRECTION 





question I Cent of Teachers Expressing 





Each Possible Answer 


#6 How would you assess the self- 
directional skills of students 
at your school? 

1 


Improving No Change Lessening 

kh% 34^, 22^ 


Do students have an individual 
study period? 

a. If^ so, are they supervised? 

b. By "vdioni? 

c. Are behavior problems 
substantial at these 
periods 


Yes 

69^ 

0 

Yes 

^ . 

Teachers Aides 

66;^ 345^ 

Yes 
53^ 


jf8 How does the frequency of 

classroom behavioral nroblemis 
.compare to that of -last year =at> 
this same school? 


Decreasing No Change - Increasing 

28^, 30 34^ 


— 'T 
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•. it ► 

Responses to item ffS on the questionnaire indicated that the. ma,1ority 
of teachers felt that self-directional skills of students'* were eij-.her im- 
nroving, or flt least, not regressing under a polic;^> of increased freedom. 
Almost one-half expressed the opinion that thpse skills vrere improving, 

iwice as many as saw a decrease in skills./-^ 

Responses to item #7 on the questionnaire indicated that most 
middle schools were. Providing independent .study time for students and 
that time was supervised orimarily by teachers. Approximately one-third 
each expressed the belief that, compared to the previous year, the, fre- , 
quency of behavioral problems had “decreased", "increased", and "remained 

constant". , 

Credit for a decreased, frequency of behavioral problems was given 

almost equrlly to (l) the effects of individualization of instructa.6n 
and (2) presence of younger students who were described^ as luore malleable. 

Blame for an increase in frequency of behavioral problems was assxgned, 
in order of magnitude, to.(l) presence of a student population wa.th less 
desirable academic characteristics, (2) lack of or' ineptness of admin- 
istrative personnel, (3) too much freedom for students, and ( 4 ) presence 
of younger children. Several teachers s^-ecifically referred to a shortage 
of vice-principals as a contributing factor to. an increase in student 
. misconduct, ^thers cited the practice of providing indeoendent study 
time for large numbers of- students.- simultaneously vdthout nroper facilities 
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or opportunity for them to exercise their theoretical options. 

Findings About Hypothesis 9 b 

The -hypothesis is partially accepted. 

Nearly one-half (W4. per cent) of teachers anonymously questioned 
expressed belief that Evident skills in self-direction were improving, 
whereas, less than one-fourth (22 per cent) expressed belief that they were 
decreasing. 

On a related, question about ijnprovement s in conduct over the previous 
year, teachers could not agree. Nor could teachers agree whether or not 
substantial behavional problems were arising during independent .study 
time. However, & large (but not ma.ior)' proportion did Express concern 
about' the greater freedom provided students under the middle . school 
philosophy. 



. ■ A 
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l^ypothesis 9c 

Middle schobl students will express greater feelings of self- 
vorth then will similar high school students. 

A graduate student had secuxed approval from the Superintendent to 
gather evidence (7 ) relative to the Immediate effectiveness of the 

middle school organization in the areas of academic achievement and self- 
concept. Part of the requirements for approval of research by out-of- 
district personnel or agencies is that such" studies in .some way benefit 
the local public school system. It followed that measures planned, 
administered, and analyzed by the student could be, and were, incorporated 

"into the present evaluation. 

The instrument utilized to measure self-concept was the California 
Test of Personality, Part I. This section of the instrument includes 
^ measures of self-reliance, sense of person^ worbh, sense of personal. . 
freedom, withdrawing tendencies, and nervous symptcaas. 

The instrument was administered in the spring of 1969-70 to all 
eighth graders in the two junior high schools and in two of the two- 
year middle schools similar (but not matched) to the former in terms of 
socio-economic status and academic achievement of students. Students 
reponding to the test had completed either two years in middle schools or 

■fcwo years in junior high schools. 

Besults of the aaninlstration are reported in Table XX in terms of 
proportions of students scoring at various levels of percentile ranks. 
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table XX; 



PROPORTIONS OF MIDDLE SCHOOL AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHO^ EIGHTH 
GRADERS SCORING AT FOUR LEVELS ON THE CALIFORNIA TEST OF 

PERSONALITY 



Student s 

Middle School 
Ei^th graders 

Junior High Set 
Eighth Graders 

Difference Beti 
Proportions 



N 


Quartile I 
N % 


Quartile II 
N % 


Quartile. Ill 
N % 


576 


261 45% 


137 24 % 


133 23 % 






\ 




438 


193 44 % 


114^ 26% 


93 21 % 




Not 


Not 


Not 




Significant 


Significant 


Significant 



Qizaxtile IV 
N % 



45 8 % 

38 8% 

Not 

Significant' 



It may te sein from the data that differences In proportions of the 
two groups of students scoring at aXl levels on the Instrument were not 

significant. 



Findings About Hypothesis 9 £ 

The hypothesis is rejected. 

Differences in measures of self-worth obtained on middle school 
students were not. significantly different from those obtained on a sinilax 
group of Junior high" school students. 
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Hypothesis 10 

Eighth .graders who have one year 9 f middle school experxence 
will match or out-perform similar eighth graders wxth no mxddle 
school experience on a standardized achievement test battery. 

The Iowa Test of Basic Skills was administered to,, all eighth graders 
in October, I969, and to sixth graders in the fall of 1967. It was, therefore, 
possible to compare the two-year gain on this instrument of ' two groups of 
eighth grade students: one group having completed one year of middle 

school experience, the other having completed one year of junior high 
school experience. Students were in attendance at a junior high school’ 
and a middle school serving similar ' socio-economic areas. Academic achieve- 
ment at the two schools was very similar. The data were gathered from 
existing records, prepared for data analysis by Gaski.ll (7)? and statis- 
tically treated by the Worth Texas State University Data Processing C.miplex. 

In order to equalize students initially on the pre-test the analysxs, of 
co-variance was applied. 

Table XXI presents the pre and post test scores and two year gains by 
the two groups of students separately. Results for the composite (total 
test) and for each major subtest are reported. 
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table XXI: COMPARISON OF GAINS OF MIDDLE AND JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS ON 

THE IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 



Actual Adjusted* 

Pre-Test Post-Test Post-Test Gain 

(GE) (GE) (GE) 



Significance 
of Difference 
in Gains 



Junior high 
Middle School 



Junior High 
Middle School 



Junior High 
Middle School 



Junior High 
Middle School 



Junior High , 
Middle School 



Junior High 
Middle School 
* adjusted with 
pre- scores 



Vocabulary 

6.72 8.70 8.65 

6.62 8.70 8.74 



1.98 Not 

2.08 Significant 



Reading “ 

6.55 8.16 8.09 

6 . 4l 8 . 29 8 . 35 ■ 



1 . 54 Significant 

1 . 84 , (P - .05) 



Language Skills 

6.93 8.66 8.62 

6.87 8.43 8.46 _ 



1.69 Not 

1 . 59 Significant 



Study Skills 

6.65 8.37 8:^34 

6.58 8.71 8.74 



1.69 Significant 

2.16 (P = .001) 



Maiiihemat i c s 

5.87 8.09 8.13 

5.97 7.94 7.90 



2. 26 Significant 

1.93 . (P = . 01 ) 



Composite 

6.54 8.40 8.37 1.83 Not 

6.50 8.41 8.44 1.94 Significant 

colvariance statistical treatment to equalize groups on 



The major finding is that there Tfl-as no significant difference for the 
total test (composite); however, the gain on the composite favored students 
with middle school experience. Three significant differences are reported 
for major suhte St s, two favoring middle school school experienced students - 
study skills and reading — and one favoring Junicir high experienced 
students -- mathematics skills. ' 
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Eighth graders attending both remaining junior high schools were also 
matched as well as possible with students from two two-year middle schools, 
■and gains on the lo^ Test of Basic Skills were coitrpaxed similarly. This 
comparison was less exact as pre-tests scores of these. two groups differed 
substantially, favoring the students at the combined junior highs. The 
co-variance treatment was applied to. equalize sWents on the pre-test. 

■ Results were similar to those previously described conparing eighth 
graders a-h only one junior high snd one middle school. The difference on 
the tJbal test slightly favored, but not significantly, the middle school 
experienced students. Three significant differences were obtained on major 
subtests, two favoring middle school experienced students — reading and 
study skills — and one favoring junior high experienced students — 
language skills. 

Findings About the Hypothesis .. 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

The performance of middle school experienced students^ slightly j but 
not significantly, exceeded that of junior high experienced students on a 
ineasiu?e of acadeinlc ach.iovemeri'b. ^ 
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Hynothesis . 

Middle school teachers will express general acceptance 
of middle school' cohcepts. 

In a national assessment of-midole school practices, the AiucaHlona: 
Fieseapch Division of the National Education Association included a publi- 
cation listing separately twelve concents identified with the middle school 
movement and twelve contrasting concepts identifiable with tradxtxonal 
secondary schools (Appendix G). These two lists of contrasting concepts 
were combined randomly and sent to Fort v-orth administrators and consultants 
concerned with middle Vrid s^econdary- schools identify 
from the combined list of ewenty-four concepts « the concepts v hxch he 
felt were gerioxal ly accepted as valid ob;*ectives for Fort Worth’s middle 
school movement. Eleven of the original twelve were so identifxed, xn- 
dicating general agreement by Fort Worth administrators with the current 

definition of the middle school philosophy. 

The eleven concents plus their contrasting secondary school practices, 

were randomly incorporated into a single list (Exhibit C ) to which a 
random sample of teachers at each middle school were asked to anonymously 
express agreement or di sagreeinerit . m addition, all teachers at the two 
.iunior high schools and the two matched middle school were rsked to res- 

pond. 

Table XXII sumriiarized the responses of all teachers at two mxddle 
schools. All eleven of the middle school concepts were Judged by these 
teachers as thos. to be emphasized in an "ideal school" or as those about 
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Exhibit C 



TEACHER CHECK LIST 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 



Instructions; . 

Check the characteristics that should, be emphasized, in an id.e^ 
school for children aged ll-l 4 . Please return to your school s 
office without signing.- • ‘ ' 

1 . Oile teacher for each class 

P.'*'’ 'substantial student self-direction uuir expert guidance 

^ ■ 

.3. Flexible scheduling 

. . 4 . A subject-centered program ’ , 



5. A body of information to be learned 



6. Competition 

7 /^ Belief in oneself 

‘ 8 .^"^ Studeht independence 

9.^ Student responsibility for learning 

10 . A six-period day 

11. A textbook approach 

12 . '^ A child-centered program 
. 13 .^ Learning how to learn 

14 . ’"‘ Multi- subject exploration 

15. Teacher control 

16'. Teacher responsibility for student learning 

17. Principal -made schedule 

18. Teacher-made lesson plans 

\ - 

19 ..*" Variable group sizes 

20 /' Team teaching 

21 . Standard-sized, fixed classrooms 



^ __ 22 . Student self -pacing 
ERIC middle school concepts ( 5 ) 
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which teachers were "unable to agree". Nine of the eleven secondary 
school' characteristics weffe rejected by these teachers. Ai: concepts 
Judged as- those "to be emphasized" were irAddle school concepts. Never- 
theless, considerable disagreement is seen to exist regarding concepts 
rather crucial to the middle school philosophy; variable, group size, 
multi-subject exploration, a child-centered program, student, independence, 
and flexible scheduling. 

TARI^ XXII: MILLIE SCHOOL TEACHjiRS* * ACCEPTANCE OF SELECTED MIDDLE 
SCHOOI CONCEPTS , 

(Characteristics That .Should be Emphasized in an Ideal- School) 



Should be Emphasized 
(Yes: 64 ^- 92 ^) 



^1. Student self-direction 
under expert guidance 

-M-2. Belief in oneself 

■M-3. Student— responsibility 

for learning 

^*• 4 . Learning how to learn 
Team Teaching 



Undecided 
(Yes; 43^-60^) 



Should Not be. Enaphasized 
Yes: 12^-28^) 



^<•1. Flexible Scheduling 

^ 2 . Student Independences. 

•M-3. A" child-centered 
program 



*4. Multi— sub Ject 
exploration 

O 

5 . Teacher control 

6 ,. Teacher-made 
lesson plans 

*7» Variable group 
sizes 

* 8 . Student self-pacing 



5. 

S. 

7. 

3. 

?. 



One teacher per class 

A subject-centered 
curriculum 

A body of information 
to be learned 

Competition " 

A six period da^ 

A textbook approach 

Teacher responsibility 
for student learning - 

Principa 1-make 
schedules 

Standard-sized 

fixed classrooms 
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-»Middle school concepts 



Tabl« XXIII reports the responses of teachers at the two ,1\inior high 
schools. Thdse faculties accepted four ndddle school concepts, could not 
agree on five, and rejected two: student self -pacing and team teaching. 

£.ight of the eleven hiph school concepts were rejected. 

Acceptance of middle school concepts by Junior high ' tbachers and 
ndddle school teachers, as shovm in' Table XXII and'xXIIIl, was similar. 

• Significantly larger orooortions of naddle school teachers expressed 

apnroval of (l) team teaching and ( 2 ) .students responsibility for learning 
than did Junior high teachers. Thirty-five per cent of the Hatter teachers 
expressed approval of team teaching in contrast to sixty-four per cent of 
ths two middle school staffs, 

"uesnonses of randomized middle school teachers and those of. the 
previous; faculties were combined in Table XXIV ascertain the status' 

of general teacher acceptance of middle school oracuices. This recapitu 
lation shows substantial agreement on the part of Fort Worth teachers with 
ndddle school concepts. Six of the aieven concepts were Judged as those 
to be emphasized in an ideal school for children aged 11-14, teachers were 
in disagreement oh„four, and one was rejected: student self-pacxng. Some 

ambiguity ol* terms probably invalidated a "few responses. 
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TABlJi XXIII: JUNIOH HIGH TiiACHiJ.'iS' ACCiiPTANCi:; OF KIDDLE SCHOOL CONCEPTS 



-X 


Should Be Emphasized 
(Yes: 65^-91^) 




Undecided 
(Yes: 36%-S2%) 


Should Not be Emphasized 
(Yes: 13^-35^) 

<j 


-X-1. 

*2. 


Student self-direction 
under -4ixpert guidance 

Belief in oneself 


1. 

^2. 


One teacher for each 
class 

Flexible Scheduling 


1. A sub^lect-centered 
curriculum. 

2. A body of information 
to be learned 


*3. 


Student resoonsibil ity*3 . 


Student independence 


3. Competition 


for learning 




’ 


Ai A six-period day 




learning how to learn 




A child-centered 
program 


5, A textbook approach 


. 5. 


Teacher control 




MultiS-subject 

exploration 


6. Teacher responsibility 
^or learning. 




- 


6. 


Teacher-made lesson 


7. Principal-made 




' 




plans 


schedules 




- 


*7. 


Variable gr^up^^zes*6. Team teaching 










9. Standard-Sized, fixed 










classrooms 


** 








■*‘■10. Student self-pacing 



^Middle school , concepts 



(> ■> 
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TABI^ XXIV; Cxx-Ui.uAl TiilACHlIl ACGi^PTANCE OF. SEIECTED KIDDIE SCHOOE CONCEPTS 



Should Be Jinphasized 



Undecided 



Should Not, be Emphasized ' 



->1. Student se] f.-direction 
tuader expert guidance 



-K-2. Belief in oneself 



^;-l. Flexible scheduling 
-K-2. Student ihdependenc 



^^3 . Student responsibility 

for learning 



*3. A child-centered 
program 



1. One teacher for 
each class 



2. A sub ,iect-c entered 
curriculum 



*4. Learniiig hovf to learn 



. Mult i- sub J ect 
exploration 



3.' A body cif information 
to be learned 



5. Teacher made lesson 
plans 



^ 6 . Variable groun sizes 
•»7. Team teaching 



5. Teacher control 



4. Competition 

5. A six period day 

6. A textbook approach 



7. Teachier responsibility 
for learning 



S. Principal-made schedule 



9. Standard-sized, fixed 
classrooms 



-»10. Student- self-pacing 



^middle school concepts 

Randomized middle school teachers were. also asked on a questionnaire 

to identify the grades which, in their views, were best suited for com- 
binating in a school for adolescents. Teachers were given the opportunity of 
selecting -any combination^of three grades from grades five through nine. 
Results are shovm in Table XXV. 
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table XXV; '^TEACHER SELECTION OF MOOT COMPATIBLE GRADES 





Possible 


Per Cent of Middle School Teachers Selecting* This / 


Combination 


Combination 


V 

Grades 5s 8, 7 


kio 


^ \ 

' Grades 6-, 7 > 8, 


Qcyfo 


Gra-des’?, 8, 9' 






I. : ■ 



^ a - ' 

■preference for a school combining grades 6, 7, and 8. 

Teachers’- ' general corameifb.s aboiit'the middle school movement -were 
solibited throng the use of a quest ionnaii*e and reported intact in the _ . 
Ajgpen6Xces (l) and, inpaxt, in- discussions relative to specif ic-hypotheses. 
Fort Worth principals, alsoi were given an opportunity to list either 
poStive or negative effects of middle school operation that were not 

anticipated. ^ ' 

Elementary principals, for the meet part, Hidleated that auhstaatial 

improvement had occurred In school discipline and supported the view that 

sixth graders were too ^nature for elementary school. Several, however, 

noted a loss in student. leadei*slixp« ^ 

" A few secondary principals expressed concern about the a^ustment 
problems' of. younger students in thdir more mature school settings, but 
several high school priiicipals indicated a« general rise in enthusiasm 
:n^p- to the infusion of ninth graders, 

^ ai 
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ngs Aboul: Hypo~th.esis 

Tlie hypothesis is partially accepted. 

A largTmT/orlty 'of middle eetool teachers tayored the combination of 
grades 6, 7, and 8,' and generally favored middle school concepts.' However 
teachers tended to question many practices basic to current middle school 
objectl^'es. Complete comments of teachers about middle school practices 

are provided in tlie Appendices^ (l) . 
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'Hypoi:h.esis lib 

Middle school teachers will score higher on a measure of pupil- . 
“beacber rapporb .'bh.an "wlli junior bigb beacbers. 

The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory was administered to all 

teachers in the two Junior high schools and in the two matched middle 

schools. A random sample of ten teachers from each remaining middle school 

also responded to the instrument. ^e procedure provided only for the 

identification of the schools in which respondents taught. 

The instnjynent purports to measure a teacher’ s att itude tow ard ^ 

children on. autocratic-democratic continuum.. Teachers who set rigid 

standards of behavior for students tend to score low: teachers who are 

flexible and supportive tend to score high. This instrument is recommended 
by authoritie^s for research puiposes but not for evaluation of an in- 
dividual teacher. Scores can range from -I50 to +15O. A sample page is 
ir eluded in tbe Appendices (H) . 

Table XXVI reports tbe scores of all teachers at tbe two Jimior Kigb 
schools and tbe two middle schools. 



TABLE XXVI: SCORES ON THE MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUBe' INVENTORY OF JONIOR 
, HIGH AND MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Teachers 



All Teachers at two 
Middle Schools 

All Teachers at two 
Junior High Schools 



M-irmesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 



_ Number 


Mean 

Score 


Range 


Per Cent 
Negative 


80 


16* 


-67 to 96 


39 % 


61 


1 * 


-83 "to 84 


hQ% 



- 75 - 



Teachers at the two middle schools scored significantly higher than 
those at the two junior high schools. Scores at middle schools ranged 
higher: scores at junior highs ranged lower. Two-fifths of the scores 

at middle schools were negative; one-half of the scores at junior highs 
were negative. This didfference was not significant. 

Scores of the" two middle schools are not reported separately. It is 
important, however, to the discussion helow to acknowledge that scores of 
teachers at the school that had operated as a middle school for tilro years 
were significantly higher than those of teachers. at the school experiencing 
only on6 yosii* sis o* midfllG scliool. 

The random sample of middle school teachers did not score signifi- 
cantly higher on the MTAI than did junior high teachers. This comparison 

is made in Table XXVII. 



TABLE XXVII: 



SCORES OR THE MTAI BY JUNIOR HIGH TEACHEES AND A RANDOM 
SAMPLE OF MIDDLE SCHOOL TEA.CHERS 



Group of Teachers 


Number 


Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Mean Score Range 


Inventory 
Negative 
Per Cent 


Random Sample of Middle 
School Teachers 


128 


4* 


-96 to 95 


45 % • 


All Teachers at two 
Junior High Schools 


61 


1* 


-83 to '84 


48% 



* Differences are not significant 
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THis greater variance of middle school teachers scores and the 
significantly higher scores at the middle school noted previously led 
to another coJt^arison. All scores obtained from the three remaining 

V ... 

two-year middle schools were combined and coitpared with those from one- 
year middle - schools as well as with junior high teachers. Results of this 
conqparison ars presentied in Ta*ble XXVIII. 

mA-QTTT vv^rTTT- qr-n-RRq ON THE MTAI BY TEACHERS IN ONE- YEAR MIDDLE 

SCHOOLS, TWO-YEAR MIDDLE SCHOOL, AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



Group of Teachers 


Number 


Miimesotia ' 

Mean 

Score 


leacher Attit 
Range 


;ude Inventory 
Per Cent 
of Scores 
Negative 


Two-Year Middle School TeacheM 


31 . 


16 * 


-46 to 79 


35% 


One-Year Middle School Teache^S 


97 


1 


-96 to 95 


47% 


All Teachers at Two Senior 
High Schools 


61 


1 


-83 to 84 


48% 


■* differs r.ignificantly from means of other groups at the . ? 
confidence 


leveJ- 01 



O 
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** randomized samples 

It may be seen from the data in the table that one-year middle school 
teachers obtained scores quite similar to those obtained by junior high 
'teachers in both average score, range, and per. cent of scores which were 
negative. However, two-year middle school teachers earned significantly 
higher scores than either one-year middle school teachers or junior high , 
■“teachers and obtained a substantially lower proportion of scores which 
were negative, although the latter differences were not significant. 

S5 - . 
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It may te concluded from these results that a significant improvement 
in teachers’ attitudes toward students has been obtained in schools which 
have experienced two years of involvement in middle school operations. 

The data do not disclose whether the imprpvement is due to teacher selec- 
tivity or teacher adjustment to the middle school philosophy. 

S y 

Findings About Hypo’^hesis Hb ^ 

The hypothesis is accepted. 

Teachers in"schools that had operated as middle schools for two years 
scored significantly higher on the Minnesota Teacher Attitud B ihvento ^ 
than junior high teachefs or one-year middle school teachers. 
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Hypothesis 11c 

Individual guidance provided for middle school students 
he supSior to that provided ounxor hxgh students. 

Data relative to the hypothesis were obtained from two sources: 
student questionnaires and teacher questionnaires. Randomized students 
at both middle and junior high schools were asked if a certain teacher 
(or a team of teachers) had unusual knowledge about their academic problems 
and, if so; to explain, why (Appendix D, question 1).' They were also asked 
to state the number of contacts they kad had -^th the school counselor, if 
any (Appendix D, question 5). Teachers were asked to assess the amount 
of guidance generally provided students at thexr school durxng the present 

and previous year (Appendix F, question 11a). 

Table XXIX reflects the responses by students at two junior high 
schools and two matched middle schools when asked if certain teachers 
had unusual knowledge of their academic progress. It might be anticipated 
that increased emphasis on individualization and counseling by teachers 
in middle schools would result in greater student-knoFledge . 

The responses of students from the two school organizations were faxrly 
similar as shown in Table XXIX. Although more students (37 per cent) 
iri middle schools responded in the affirmative than in junior highs (31 
per cent) the difference was not significant (t = 1.24). However the 
difference at grade seven favoring the two middle schools was significant 

(P = .05). ■ 
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TkBJjL XXIX: 



TEACHiJl-KNOVv'IiiDGE OF STUDENTS’ ACADEMIC SKILIS AT F.IDDIE AND 
JUNIOK HIGH SCHOOLS. 



— - p 


'er Cent Responding "Yes” To Qaestion One 


Grade 


iiddle School 
Students* 


Junior High 
Students* 


Grade Six 


28 ^ 


— 


Grade Seven 


h-3%^ 


28 *>- 


'S* 

Grade Eierlrb 


37% 


3<7% 


Grade Nine 


' 


36% 


Averages 


37% 


31^ . 

\ 



random sairiole of approximately 300 students. ^ confidence 
differences are significant at the ,05 3eve] 



The extent to which middle school teachers are providing counseling 
and gtitdance for students probably varies considerably from school to 
school. For this reason, inferences cannot with assurahce be m^de from 
the data gathered at the two schools examined to all miadle schools. At 
this early point in the development of a child-centered school, it is 
like]y that considerable variation exists within each school as well as 
among the schools. This variation is exposed by the data in Table XXX. 

Whine responses fromthe two Junior high schools were quite homo- 




geneous- no significant differences among grade leyens or between schools 
were observed- considerably variations in responses were noted, at middle 
schools. Significant differences were found favoringd) seventh graders 
in ndddle school A over eighth graders (2) eight^h graders over all other 
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stucients in ndddle school B and (3) sixth graders at middle school A over 
similar students at middle schopl B. % 

fABL^ XX:X; VARIATIONS IN TEACHiJl-KNOWIliDGE OF STUDENTS WITHIN ^:IDDLE AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOIS 



Grade 


Per Cent Responding "Yes" at 
Middle Schools 


1 

Per Cent Responding "Yes" at 
Junio:^* High Schools 


School A 


School B 


School A 


School B 


Grade Six 




15^ 


‘ . — 


— 


Grade Seven 




35% 


29% 


27% 


Grade Eight 


29% 


U3% 


27% 


33% 


Grade Nine . 


— 


— 


33% 


. 39% 


Average 


h3% 


1 


30% 


33% 



•M- significantly greater than grade 6, school B 
-»H«- significantly greater than grade eight, school A • 
significantly greater than other grades in school. B 



An inspection of the reasons why a teacher was more knowledgeable 
' about their progress revealed (l) ho difference in reasons under the two 
organizational plans and (2) failed to reveal any systematic plan by the 
middle school faculties to provide guidance. Teachers of junior high 
students were credited with knowledge of students for the same reasons 
credited to middle school teachers and to teachers traditionally; 

ERJC _ ■ 
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"Bhe knew (or taught) my mother my sister;" "She goes to oiir chtirch;" 

"she likes me," etc. 

Table 20CX;i reports student responses when asked about their interact xon 
with school counselors. Differences were slight and hot significant. 
Obviously, counselbrs at these’ schools had only minimal contac;t. ^th 
individual students. 



TilBLE XXXI: STUDENT-COUNSELOR CONTACTS 





Per Cent Who Talked With Counselor Dui 


:ing School Year 


Grade Level 


Never 

Middle Junior 

School'' ..High 


Once 

Middle Junior 

School High 


Often 

Middle Junior 

School High 


Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 9 


83% 

80^1 86 '^ 

87 io - 

78% 


13^0 

12% 13 % 

7% 9% 

7% 


4% 

8% 1% 

6% 17% 

15 % 


Averagies 


83I0 " 79 io • 


■ 11% 10% 


6% 11% 



A random sart^le of teachers ,at each middle school was asked if 
student guidance had increased, decreased, or remained constant at their 
schools during 1969 - 7 O over the preceding year. (Appendix P, question 11a). 

” Approximately one-half (53 per cent) of the teachers indicated that there 

had been "no change", less than one-fourth (22 per cent) responded "increased' 
and a similar proportion (25 per cent) responded V' decreased",. , . 
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Teachers who felt that student guidance had "increased" credited, for 
the most part,'^ (l) small -group work manageable under the team teaehiijg , 
plan and (2) the possibilities for pupil-teacher interaction during students 
independent time and teachers' planning time« . . 

Teachers who felt that student guidance had "decreased" blamed primarily 
(2,) Increased student ' loads and ( 2 ) inadequate administrative staffing 
generally. A few teachers specified that counselors were kept busy per- 
forming non-couniel-ng duties. , ' . 

In, the expectation that the amount and quality of ihdiyidual guidance 
supplied by teachers to students^ might be related to the teacher-pupil ^ 
ratio or teacher- student load, teachers were asked (Appendix F, Question 
9, 10) about their (l) average class load, (2) daily teaching load, and 
(3) total semester teaching load under 'the junior high^ organization and 

UTLciei* "bli© iTiiddle scliooX oi'ganjLza’fcion* 

The responses of middle school teachers indicated that class loads 
were s^ilar but that daily loads' had increased from an average of l 6"5 ' 
students to 172 students while total semester loads had increased from 173 
students to l88 students.. However, seventy per cent (Appendix F, Question 5 ) 
expressed equal or greater satisfaction with teaching in 1969-7O in , 
contrast to 1968-69. 
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Findings About Hypothesis 11c 

The hypothesis is rejected. 

Responses of students at two middle, schools did not support the 
existence of a systematic plan'by which teachers or other staff members 
provide student .guidance, and three-fourths of a randomized sample of 
teachers from all middle' schools refused to affirm an increase in student 

guidance at their schools. ' • . 

The proportion b’f middl^e school students reporting that a specific 
teacher was' better acquainted with their academic work. than other teachers 
•was not significantly greater th^ the proportion of junior high students 
responding similaily. Howeyer, the considerable variation in. the responses 
between and within middle Schools — in contrast to the homogeniety of 
responses at junior high schools — indicates that individual counseling 
"by iriiLddJ-s scliopl "bssidisTS xusy 0 in 0 rging« 
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Hypothesis lid 

The school drop-out rate of se-venth, eighth., and ninth graders 
will decrease -under the middle school plan. ^ 

The n-umber of st-Jhients dropping out of school is reported annuall.y 
by Individual middle, junior, and high schools to the Director of Federal 
Programs. These d#-ta, for 1968 - 69 ' and 1969-70, we obtained and are 
summarized in Table XXXI. Total enrollment figures for September of 
these school years, were obtained from reports reproduced ’, in the office of 
the Assistant Superintendent for Administration. 



TABLE XXXI: STUDENT DROP-OUTS, 1968-69 AND 1969-70 
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Data presented in the table report a significant (P = .001) increase 
in the drop-out rate for the system and for grade nine from I 968-69 to 
1^9_70. The drop-out rate at grade eight was significantly' (P = . 05 ) 

^reduced. 

Finf^~ings About The Hypothesis 

The hypothesis is rejected. 

The drop-out rate for grade eight was significantly reduced? but that 
for graao nine and for the school system as a whole significantly increased. 
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Hypotihesis lie 



The average daily attendance rates for grades 7 , 8 , aJid 9 wxH 
iiT5)rove under the middle school organizatxon. 

Average daily attendance rates at middle schools and two j-nior high 

schools for 1968-69 axid 1969-70 are reported in Table XXXIII for grades 

seven and eight. 



TABLE XXXIII; 



ADA RATES AT JUNIOR HIGHS AND MATCHED ffiDDLE SCHOOLS FOR 
‘ GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT, I968- 69 AND 1969-70 




Average daily attendance rates, during I968-69, were quite smnilar, 
and rates iir^^roved similarly for both middle and junior high school^. 
Generally all schools improved their ADA rates from 1968-09 to I969-7O. 

Table XXXIV compares the ADA rates for the two junior high sc^hools 
the four two-year middle schools combined, and the thirteen remaining 
one-year middle schools combined. 
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table XXXIV: 1969-70 ADA RATES FOR JUNIOR HIGHS, OKE-YEAE MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

AND TWO-YEAR MIDDLE SCHOOLS 




It is seen that the ADA rate at the two J-unior highs exceeded that of 
one-year and two-year middle schools during I969-7O. ADA rates are related 
to socio-economic indexes, and the data in the tahle are not nontrolled 



for this relevant variable. 

Table XXX.V reports 1969-70 rates of ninth graders in the two junio 
highs and in the two high schools to which matched middle school students 
are assigned. ADA ra^:es were similar. 



TABLE XXXV: I969-7O ADA RATES FOR NINTH GRADERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND IN 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS' 




-88 



In 1968-69 all ninth graders in middle schools earned an AhA rate of 
83 . 5 ; whereas, all ninth graders in high schools earned one ol Ja 

However, this improvement is consistent with the geiicT'il syiiti-.-m 

vride increase in ADA rates in 1969 - 70 * 

Findings About Hypothesis lie ' 

The lijr-pothesis is rejected, 

A subsr,antiad improvem.ent in average daily attendance afc ivades 
7, -8, arid 9 'has occurred as part of a system- wide phenomenon and Is nob 
restricted to the middle- school organization. Improvements in as 

junior highs equalled ^hose at middle schools and at high schools. 
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Hynothesis ]]f 

r ro’''orti:o'ns of tiiSHo teac;itii‘s will not diririish at niicdle 
schools or at e] ementary schools. 

Information relative to the hynothesis was 'rovided by the Lirector-s 
of AdiT-.inistrations and the Lirector of Personnel. 

Table KXXVIreoort s t he nronort'ons ^of elementary teacners that were 
men for the present and previous years. 




XXXVI; KALX T liACHmilS IN 



SCHOOIS, 



1967-68 TH .OUC/ri 1 -7' ' 



1967-68 


1968-69. 


■ • 196‘— 70 


Number | 

of 
Men 


Total* 

Staff 


Nuinber 

of 

en 


Total* 

Staff 


Number 

of 

Men 


To^al * 
Staff 


131 , 
ie.2%) 


1,607 


116 

(7.55^) 


1,542 


90 

( 6 , U% ) 


1,398 



Excluding kindergarten and soecial education teachers. 



A decrease in nro -'orti on of mal e teachers from 8.2 oer 

^ 

elt:n.entary staff to jS, if per cent in 1969--70 is shovm. This 

sT’gnificance ('t=].?l) 



rit 



th 



.1 o 5=^ s ^ r ' ' r oa c Fi ^ 



Transfers of elementary/- teachers to ndddle schools are re^'ortew in 
Table XXXVII. The aata indicate that male teachers comprised less than . 

s. 

one-tenth of the total elementary staff- each year, -but that ahnroximately 
one-third of those teachers, transferred to iraodle schools were men. 
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TAn, -XXXVII: T=,ACHi:H>tRANSF:AUS FROL ri-.RNTArAY SCHODIS TO KILU 
1967-66 THUOUGH ] 969-70. 9 



GCHOOI G, 




tqAO_AQ 




196"' 


-70 ' 


Men 

• Teachers 


Total 

Staff 


I'en 

Teac'tiiers 


i otal 
'Staff 


291 


627 


269 


867 



O 



/ 
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Findings About Hypothesis Ilf 

The hypothesis is partially accented. , 

The decrease in the proportion of neh teachers at both the eler.entary 
apd ndddle sqhool level ap'^roached significance. The proportion of e: ementary . 
men to t he total elementary staff diminished from 8.2 per cent in 1967-68 
to 6.4 per cent in 1969-70. In the middle schools, the decrease was from 
34 per cent in 1968-69 to 31 per cent in 1969-70. 
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TENTATIA/E DESIGN FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL EVALUATION 
'RESEARCH DIVISION 
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1 TO 18 YEARS 

A; i h 



upine length to 6 years, standing height from 6 to 18 years 



. 90 -. 







POUNDS 



CENTIMETERS 
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C. [ R L S / IM I Y S I-C A L ■ D E V E 1> O 1- M E NT 

I'TOIS YEARS 



jine length to 6 years, standing height from 6 to 18 years 




APPENDIX D 









:tuDENT QI lESTIONNAlf^r 



FxTJlanation 'to student; This questionnaire represents an attempt, by toe 
Research Department of the Fort Worth- Public Schools, to assess ^^e 
educational and social growth of students in your particular age 
Please cooperate with this research by responding as accurately as po..oib_- 
ho the questions. Do not sign. 

/' 






Charles L, p]vans 
Director of Research 






o 

ERIC 



Demo gr aphi c Dat a 



1. Sex? . 

2. -Grade? 

3 . - School?’ 



Circle One 

A 

Male " Female .. 

6 -7 Q 9 

Write in 



CO 



o 

o 



1, Is there a certain teacher, at your school that 
.knows your school work better than other 
. teachers? 

If yes, please explain why this teacher' would 
know more’ about your school work. 



Yes 



No 



Once' 



How often have' you, this school yean , participated 
in school intramural athletic contests held between PE 
classes before or after school or on Saturday? None 



If SO 5 when? 



Before After 
school school 



Severa 

trnes 

Satiii'd 



Wl-iat? 



.(O 



V. 



How often, lact year , did you participate in 
school intramural athletic contests between 
PE classes before or after school or on 
Saturday? 



None 



Once 



If so, VHien? 



Before M'ter 
school school 



What? 



ERIC 



^ 6 Name the three persons (other than relatives), 
living or dead, that you admire the most and ■ 
identify them, 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 



Person's Name 



Who i;S this person? 



Person's Name 



Wno is this person? 



Person's Name 



Who is this person?' 



I 



i 






Sever ax 
times 



Saturday 



Have you 


started car dating? • 


Yes 


Ho , 


. S'* 


please answer the following; 
What type of dating usually? 


Single 
pair . 


louhle . 
f dating 


Id. 


• How frequently? ^ 


Once a 
month 


Once a 
week 


c. 


In‘-what grade are t'ne boys or girls 
in that, you date the most? ■ 












d. 


Are you going steady how? 


• Yes 


Ho 


e. 


Have you gone steady this year at 
any ti±e? ' 


Yes 


Ho 


5 .- How mW times this school year have you talked ■ 
individually with a counselor about a problem. 


Hone 


Once 



once a 



Several 

times 



10 . 



vmat school subject have -you 
Aar that you -could not have taken if 
ninth graders had remaxned xn Dcuior ^ 
high schools? . 



11 . 



W ?e„ainea ia Janio. Mg. 

schools? 










J 











APPmBlX E 



]. Introduction 

2. Soejnins: Channion 

y 3. Gii-2's J ntrap-.ura!! Raskatba'll ...... 

/i. Roys Intranin-a!! Basketbain 

5. ,I;itr^niuraI Gyn^asti.cs (Roys ana Girls).- 

6. Intrar ui'a] Weight . Training (Roys) . . 

7. Girls Saturday Basketball ....... 



J'^.\ . • . .‘Kr . 

Mrs . 

Miss 

• Mrs. 

.... 1 r . 

. . . . . MX. 

. .... Mr . 

Irs. 

Miss 



e. Boys Saturday ‘Basketball . , 

9. Girls Varsity Voll^eyba]! . 

10. IntraiTiuyal Swiironing (Boys) 

11. Girls Intramural Volleyball 

12. Boys' Intramural Volleyball. 

13. Girls Varsity Basketball . 



Mr. - 

Miiss 
MiS . 

> r . 

I rs . 
Miss 

Mr. 

Miss 

Mrs. 



14. Intrarr ura 11 VJrestling 

15. Boys .Varsity Basketball 

16. Intramural Bowling (Boys ana Girls) 

17. Roys Varsity Track 

IP. Intrarural Cross Country Track . . 
19 Girls- Intraniural Letters ...... 



Mr. 
Mr. 
I-.r. 
Mr . 



i-r.. 



Kiss 
Mrs . 



20. Boys Intr'amural Letters 

21. Boys Intramura] Certificates 

22. rresei;itation of troohies to the school and M' . < . . . . 

23,. Conclusion ‘ • 



Mr. 

‘Mr. 



' <7 ' 



Mr. 








Q f? A A 



APPENDIX F 



IV. 

%rs 




MIDDLE SCHOOL EVALUATION 
TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 




Demographic Data . 

1. Sex? 

2. What students do you teach? 

3 . Are you a member of an operating, 
official teaching team? 

..How long has your team been 
operational? 



Circle One 
Male Female 

6 7 B 9 

Yes No 



Miscellaneous 

4. Circle 3 numerals to indicate which 
combination of grades you feel should 
be together in a school. 

5 . How are you enjoying teaching this year 
as coit^iared to last year? 



5 6 789 

Mor6 Less Sajne 



If more or less^ why? 



6 . 



How would you assess the self-directional 
shills of the students at your school? 



Improving Le s sening 

or 

No Change 






■/ 



7. ■ If students have an independent study 

period} answer the following: 

a. Is it supervised? ! 

b. By whom? 

c. Are behavior problems at this period 
' substantial? 

8. How^does the frequency of bias sroom 
behavioral problems compare to that of 
last year at this same school? 

‘ If decreased or increased, how do you 

account for the change? 



Yes . 
Teacher 

Yes 



No 

Aide 

No 



Decreased Increased 
or 

No Change 



9 . 



I you have taught in this school as a junior 
high teacher, please answer the following: 



a. What was your average class load? 

b. What was your daily load? 

c. What was yoixr total load? 



10. As a middle school teacher 



a. What is your'^average class load? 

b. What is your daily load? 

c. What is your total load? 



Number 


of 


students 


Number 


of 


students 


Number 


of 


students 


‘ 




(' 


Number 


of 


student s 


Number 


of 


students 


Number 


of 


students 



^ \ 
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11. If yCi'U- taught at this school last year, 

please respond to the following question. 



a. How does the amount of individual 
guidance provided students at your 
school compare with that provided last 
year at this school? 



Decreased increased^ 
or 

No Change - 



If increased or decreased , please 
e3<plain. 



12. How many years has this school been in 
operation as a middle school? 

13 Do you feel that the middle school 

movement shoufd result in an improved 
educational experience for students 
aged ll-l4? 

Optional comments or recommendations; 



Two 



No Uncertain 



0 
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APPENDIX G 



UHAT IS THE DlFFErfflNGi^ PilTWEEN A MILDlJi SCHOOI AND A. JUNIOE HIGH SCHOOI (^) 

A middle school program is designea to recognize the uniqueness of the growth 
stage soanning the transition from childhood to adolescence. 

The ;1unior high has evolved into exactly ivhat the. name im-les .junior hiah 



school. 

NIDDIji, school. HL;PHASI7ES - 
.. a child-centered program 
.. learning how to learn 

, . creative exploration 

\ 

..belief in oneself 

.. student self-direction, under 
expert guidance 

. . student responsibility for 
learning 

... student indeoendence 
. . flexible scheduling 
. . student planning in sche'duling 
,. variable group sizes 
. . team teaching 

.. a self -racing approach, with stu- 
dents learning at different rates 



O 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI ril^.PHASIZES - 

. . a sub,.iected-centered orograra 

learning a body of information 

. .mastery of concepts and skills 

. . competition with others 

.. adherence to the teach^ -made 
lesson plan 

.. teacher responsibility .>r student 
learning 

. . teacher control 
, . the six-period day 

the orincipal-made schedule . - 
. . standard classrooms 
.. one teacher for a class 

., a uextbook approach, with all 
students on the sairie page at 
the 'same time. 



o 



/.PPENDIX H 



Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, r. 1 



SA — Strongly agree 
A — Agree 



U— Undecided 
or uncertain 



D — Disagree \ 

SD — Strongly disagree 



I, Most children are obedient. 

I, Pupils who ‘*act smart” probably have tod 
high an opinion of themselves. 

3. Minor disciplinary situations should sometimes 
be turned into jokes. 

r. 

4. ‘Shyness is preferable to boldness. 

5. Teaching never gets monotonous. 

e. Most pupils don’t appreciate what a teacher 
does for them. 

7. If the teacher laughs with the pupils in amus- 
ing classroom situations, the class tends to get 
out of control. 

8. A child’s companionships can be too carefully 
supervised. 

9. A child should be encouraged to keep his likes 
and dislikes to himself. 

10. It sometimes does a child good to be criticized 
in the presence of other pupils. 

II. Unquestioning obedience in a child is not 
desirable. 

12. Pupils should be required to do more studying 
at home. 

13. The first lesson a child needs to learn is to 
obey the teacher without hesitation, 

2^4. Young people are difficult to understand these 
days. 

jg is too great an emphasis upon ^^keeping 

the classroom. 



16. A pupil’s failure is seldom the fault of the 
teacher. 

r • • 

17. There are times when a teacher cannot be , 
blamed for losing patience with a pupil. 

18. A teacher should never discuss sex problems 
with the pupils. 

19. Pupils have it too easy in the modern school. 

20. A teacher should not be expected to burden 
himself with a pupil’s problems. 

21. Pupils expect too much help from the teacher 
in getting their lessons. 

22. A teacher should not be expected to sacrifice 
an evening of recreation in order to visit a 
child’s home. 

23. Most pupils do not make an adequate effort 
to prepare their lessons. 

24. Too many children nowadays are allowed to 
have their own way. 

25. Children’s wants are just as important as those 
of an adult. 

26. The teacher is usually to blame when pupils 
fail to follow directions. 

27. A child should be taught to obey an adult 
without questioo. 

28. The boastful child is usually over-confident of 
his ability. 

29. Children have a natural tendency to be unruly. 

30. A teacher cannot place much faith in the state- 
ments of pupils. 

GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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TiACHiiiR COt'il-liilNTS AND RECOI'J-iJNDA HONS 
about the KILEIE SCHOOI 1!0VJ-‘.LNT 



Arv''roxirr.at tily lAO teachyrs, 
the teacher questionaire. 



j'andoiTiized froni each itiiddle school, returned 
Of this p;roup,._ cv'er one-third chose to comment 






or r'lake ■ reconinendati ons (A nendix F, i.^uestion 13)* 1 of thes- ex ^ 

Dressed views are recorded below in three catopories: comments by teachers 

vfho ^orceived the micd]e school moven.ent as worth?- (?1 oer cent): comments „ 
by teachers who .were uncertain about the worth of the movement ('2R oer cent) 
corrments by teachers who nsrceived the rovenent as undesireable (5 cent) 

Only meager editing, was done b- the oresent writer to exclude repetition 
and comments that were unrelated to the niddle school movement. 



Comments 



and RecoimTiendations by Teachers 



Favoring the Kiadle School Vlan 



ERIC 



I do not want to change, merely for the sake of change alone. 

I want to be given some tim.e to work out a crogram and be ,>i enare 
and know what is exoected of me before I- ^mbark on son>e new method 
of teaching". . " 

Yes I feel that the middle school ir.ovement should result in an - 
. ijnproved- eaucation of "youth between the age 11-lr. The _ recomihendations 
I would like t^.make for Mid-School (D the changing of size of the 
classroom to meeV the needs of the students. At the P^^^ent, the 
classrooms are too. sanll for teag, t caching as it should be ^2) All 
teachers should be^ssigned to only one -gub.ieet matter if possible. 

(3) There is too much emohasis placed'on, snorts in rraa-schqoi . _ 

This is an excellent nieans of r.aturing 6th graders. I love it. 

Better grouning of age levels. 9th grade should^bein high school 
where courses are geared tq them. This leaves the interest middl 
school freer t.o handle theVtenests of this younrer age groun. ^ 






V 
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Teari teaching will work - good teams shouQc be rewarded moneoarily 
he workahoos durinr the ydar should b-3 usea to Exchange ideas on 
ow to improve team teaching - anc be direct- d r^ and taught by 
local practicing team teachers. Not supervisors or outside 'bxpert ^ 

I think 'the middle school ccnceot has proven Itdelf worthy of 
continuation and should be a guide for other school districts^ 
possibly to improve thems'el yes. ;■ 

IHI highly in favor of the miodle school. I've really enjoyed ■ 
our -rotating schedule. 



VJe need to vary the class lengths 
long pei’iods. 



Some short periods and some 

a 

Only if the- school is not operated as a secondary school. 

I feel middle .school has benefited both teacher and student from 
the teaching and -learning process. It was a preat challenge that 
enhanced my teaching ootentials. ^t had its strengths and weak- 
ness. Host of ali the students in my class enjoyed every- ranute 

of th^ir v/oi'k. 

It, is good that the’more mature ,9th' graders are now gone - How- 
eveV I dont believe that these pre-teens should be required to 
shoulder the responsibilities of rotating schedules, independent 
studv etc. I believe team teaching is -good, if done properly 
A tensor 12'year did child coirang fromi a sdlf-containec classroom 
has a "hard enough tiir.e getting accustoiried tjj 6 or 7 new teachers. 

The chndren I taupht had reading problems, v, I think more than one - 
read-.ng clinic should'be utilized here ~ and should wi,th the students 
for a three year period. 

Our school is called a "middle" school but in practice was not 
really in a middle school progran;. One of the largest drawbacks 
to the heavy teaching loads was the lack of time for individual help. 
We were swamped in short oerioo classes and regular classroom 
schedules. Individual contact with students was haro o sc e u^ 

In our low-rent-low-economic area our students neea at least one 
teacher to be able to go t‘d with problems. 

’ Independent , study shoulu not be as liberal. A supervised study . 
period will serve .^ust as well. There should be a learning, of _ 
freedom w^th order ana trained for responsibilities to carry 
on. They need a gradual release to' responsibility at this age. 

■ We need smaller classes - so -as to give m'ore individual help. 
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It is certainly, "hoT'ied" that t'ne rorrair. will he allowed to- re- 
sult in f! ill ■proved state, ,eeucr! tiona"' ly^ n;io tnat tnis allo'w.ancd 
vn.ll net be "strategically stafr..,d" in the evicently aesired 'locales 
(schoolwise) at ttie expense of. the more than evi.cent unoesired ones. 

• Unless the proper facilities arc .availaV.Oe the middle school^ vdll 
fa.il. i'his is. good, but too r.iuch is expecteo and too little has 
.Jheen given to iv'crk wdth.^ • < 

I have seen "§drre;'-..exc<^l ^ i=nt results from tear- teaching independent 
study tirre, ana oth^r^ic.dl e school techniques. The only failures 
I nave observed ■v>;ene aifflculties 'v.ihich, couIl nave been overcome 
by a com.petent rincioal.' Our , principal openly admitted to knowing 
nothing about the n.iddle school program and having no desire or in- 
tentKSn of Id-arning csbout it. Lesoite, this, l I h'Sve done ^ 

more re.al teaching and worked closer to the neeus of r..y students 
than ever before due to the releVahc}-- of the micale school nrograr . ■ 

I feel that the main thins we need is more room - the orogr-"'- is 
good - but the fac-ilitias' can and vri 1 1 confnue to be improved . 

The- opportunity to meet, soi-.c days v.dth-a si'all grovip tor discussion 
appeals to ii.e - but in our department this year ve. v%'ere not set up 
with room to do this. ' ■ 

I think the middle schoo"’ concept is excellent. These 3 age -groups 
relate to each other much -better anc the 9th better ;.n high school. 

But it is doubtful that it will until teams of qualified teachers 
are used in all areas instead of one or t’wo. .Also hii^nly .. 

^}cilledaideswould be of great benefit. 

Most of the miodle school objectives wall result in imoroven.ent . 

If Fort Forth is to have team-teaching, they are going to-Wave to 
allot more money for reir.odeling older- schools to adapt to the 
orogr an. ^ 

c O’ 

There is less- opportunity for the slow and uninspired student to 
receive the necessary oirection. A system -such, a s ours needs more 
teachers, not less, in order to b'd effective. • 

I feel that our students ' need -additional guidance in use of their 
independent study. ^ 

I think independent study shoula be nore sup^^rvi sed - more children 
retiirning to classes instead of present p3an. 
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Comments and rtecoininendations by Teachers '.Vho Were, Uncertaij} Abou b 
I' xddT'e School I'lan 

— ^ ^ 

I feel thcji> the advantages have been cancelled by the disadvantages^ , 
of no oersonal contact anc individualized instruction. ■ / 

It is ha.rd to tell at oresent since we have 2 new' grades- coming in 
to get used to the new situation. I think we will be able to tell 
more next year’. 

V/e are.a.miQdle, school in name -only. ' V'd hgve grades 6-8 but have- 
Veen very few other changes. Instructional irethods and student 
role in the school has chp.n^ed kittle. i ' 



understanding that !^idcle school v/as 



designea bo 



it was my unaersuanaxng u . 

onerate ideally with an enrollmer^t of around 750 students. (Kaximum) 
As usual, the "idea" behind the movement sounds like the answer to 
a nrayer — however, with 2000 students - too litt-le building and too 
little equipment - it is difficult to .iudge the movement ob .iectively . 
This t ■ me last year 1 was very "gung ho" for the iirogram - at the 
m.oiTient - ani uncertain. • 



The sixth' graders are not mentally ready for this middle school 
'ro.el*ain. '■ 

^ ^xddle school students are too young to handle a right a high 

oer centage of self discipline. The’' have the intelligence; they 
• lack the wisdom. ‘’"Bring up a child in the way he ' should go, 

and, when he is old, he will not depart from it'_'. Let him bring 
himself up, and we r eap a wanton harvest of society; riots, re- 
bellion, lack of consideration for anyone but self. Since "it 
. ' ' is not in man that walketh to direct' his steos" ^ er. 10:23), 

we certainly err in expecting the child to be able to direct his 

steps) . - 

Teachers need more training in' presenting n; aterial according to 
individual needs of child. Often courses are inflexible and 
; irrevela.nt to the child's world around him._ . . 

I am concerned abou^ the lack of activities centered around- the 
' students' school life. How can we interest ;them in their sub.iects 
if Tfie concentrat'c only on the subject matter as presented in a 
traditional classroom setting? I wculd like to see sub.iect matter 
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clubs . such, as . Library Club, Science. Club etc. Perhaps 1 day a 
week could be' assigned Club. day and the students bould use 1 
independent study period to go to their cldb meeting. 

The. change seems too ' sudden with the elementary or high schools 
keeping ih.e needed equipmeni:, .s . • 

At the end of this first yeai', the disadvantages, of the middle 
school seem to exceed the advantages. .Innovation might reduce or 
even remedy much of this. 

I feel students at this age level need a great deal of firm, un L 
fair guidance and cannot be allowed to decide, all their own rules.. 

I am a little pessimistic about .6th graders and possibly 7t-h and 
8th grades having the abilit 5 g.-b-e cause of their lack of maturity to 
discipline themselves completely to use independent study' tiiiiu 
wisely. ’ ■ , 

The team teaching concept may be too advanced for the middle,-school 
age - although the idea of tean teaching is a practical one. 

In industrial arts - we are reaching mope students, but they do not 
learn as much. They spend 2 ho\irs a week in shop inste.ad of 5 hours. 

The class load,, is tremendous.’.' I feel that the studepts need^ 
more supemrision especially sixth graders. The student body is 
not making good use of their indep.endent study, time. .Our school 
is very crowded. We do not have the staff nor the room to carry 
out our program successfully. .. „ 

The 6th grade should be a little more self-contained in ba^ic subject 

I feel- serious psychological "pit-falls" are being over- looked, and 
that the "change" can do much harm without personnel acutely aware 
of the gro'-wth problems in this area. It has been felt, and I agree 
that the 7th grade child and the 9th grade pupil were a generatio.p 
apart. Yet, this is true., also of the 6th graders and 8t.-. graders. 
The premature social and competitive milieu can be better controlled 

now. 

What's wrong with the 6, 2,. 4 plan? 1 thru 6th, Tth and 8th, 9th 
thru 12th, ” .. 



Comi. enbs and .(/ecoTTi mijndationr^ by Teachers .bh_o Lvi-IL^hVy-dfc hlii£ 



■Tchop:^ ' Ian, a s I'r.oeslrvjabl e 



riti'uderit ilo'-d. and yniici'n'^ accorainf.' to student achieve-' ent ]ev«] 
C.9US not provide time for individual guidance. ’ - ^ 



Sixth traders arenjt ready f or- the oroblems presented” to then, by 
the older children. 



Last year our students had thing.a to do, and look forv.'ard to. ihere 
were nep rallies, ' c lass officers - things"to use their energy anc 
time on. Now they have nothing. V.’e have a drug m-obleii,. Having 
no activities or cutting out so m'any of then- does not he] n this 
ni'oblem. It has been said that we- do not want niniphiph schooJs 
why hoc. if it meets the needs of the students. 

Too many classes: no time for individual work; too niu£h noi^. 

Too little sectioning by ab ’ 



Please give these studer. “p to work tov.'ard beside'- the 

sided learning you get in uook;.. They're failing to deveio;? v^olly. 
They need social training, leadership training besides the r.iental 
and" ohysicai. By adding incentive devices that would give students 
the opportunity to lead and excel,- we might even establish some ■ 
king of moral and spiritual ideas in these children's minds without 
reading the Bible or praying— in this respect, our schools are 
failing bitterly. 



